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EDITORIAL 


| ITH THIS NUMBER Of the 30th volume of the Ba//etin Dr. Viets 

has relinquished the Editorial Chair and the management of 
what has been a labor of love. The members of the Medical Library 
Association are under a debt of gratitude to him and his collaborators 
for their busy efforts in a time-consuming task assumed while engaged 
in professional practice. Certainly if he ever had any leisure, the 
Editor devoted it to the Bulletin and we hope he realizes our apprecia- 
tion of his many sacrifices. 

The present Editor has added this Editorial Page for several rea- 
sons, the first of which is set forth in the opening paragraph. To be 
perfectly frank with his readers he is not going to feel like an Editor 
unless he has a column of his own, be it ever so small. 

The 43rd Annual Meeting made a number of us think, including 
the Editor. Several stray thoughts keep intruding themselves and are 
clamoring for utterance. Do we want a large increase in our member- 
ship and, if so, why? According to the old gospel song, is what was 
good for Paul and Silas good enough for us today? In other words, 
are we to exchange the old time simple good fellowship and intimacy 
of a limited group for a prospective formal and regimented pro- 
cedure characteristic of most national associations? 

All those who heard Mr. McDaniel’s absorbing account of the 
problems and struggles of the Association while still of ‘teen age 
and who realized the significance of the everlasting friendships 
formed among the members, must want that spirit of comradeship to 
continue. It is almost like a fraternity—perhaps we should say so- 
rority—this comradeship. 

Another thought was that we should not abandon our round table 
discussions or symposiums. Most members like them—few want 
them discontinued. It gives us all a chance to talk and get our money's 
worth without any feeling that the gavel is about to descend. 

Then came the thinness of the Bu//etin. It has, generally, the ap- 
] 
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pearance of delicate health—what the French call maigre, and this 
term does not seem to have any English equivalent. We ought to 
support a journal of 96 pages, but where is the money coming from 
to rescue our organ from its skim milk diet? Perhaps the addition of 
a few pages would increase its respectability and cause doubters to 
thumb our offerings instead of merely sniffing. If we had more mem- 
bers, we would have a larger circulation, which should give us more 
advertising, which would provide more money and a bigger Bulletin 
—and that brings us back to the starting point. 

From time to time the members will receive requests from the 
Editor to furnish news, official, institutional, and personal, of interest 
to the Association. It is hoped by this means to continue our friendly 
intimacy in the long months between our annual meetings. It is hoped 
that each member will contribute something to our ‘News Column.” 

The Publication Committee expects to continue the standard of 
literary excellence set some years ago. Original short articles of li- 
brary interest will be welcome. Friendly criticism will be gladly re- 
ceived. If you have helpful suggestions, do not hesitate to write the 
Chairman of the Publication Committee. Perhaps he will be able to 
make the Editor do a better job. 

It is not too early for us to be thinking of the New Orleans meet- 
ing. Annual meetings, like executions, seem a long way off when the 
date is announced. After a while the weeks slip by, but the calendar 
still has several pages which are untorn. Finally the days begin to 
lope and before we know it hooves are thundering by in a frenzied 
gallop, the tickets are got, the bag is packed, our wife gives us a 
last inspection (the Editor is of the sterner sex), and away we go 
wondering if we have forgotten our part in the program and if we 
have a room engaged and if on returning, we are going to leave our 
slippers under the bed. 

The Association has not met in the Crescent City in many years. 
New Orleans has changed lately; there are now fine and impressive 
buildings where two decades ago was nothing but marsh land. Her 
once muddy lanes have given way to miles of paved boulevards. Her 
new Charity Hospital is a marvel for all to witness. The old French 
quarter is much the same and the fascinating grilled iron balconies 
are still there. If, as some wag has said, the most important business 
of the city is the mammy industry—well, we shall expect to look 
them over and they had better have their turbans on. Certainly no 
better place could have been selected for the pure enjoyment of the 
members. If you've never been to New Orleans, see it next spring. If 
you have, see it again! 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 29-30-31, 1941 


MINUTES 


HE ANNUAL MEETING turned out to be a notable one and the Asso- 
‘hoes was fortunate to be able to hold its sessions in such an atmos- 
phere of scholasticity as will be found at the University of Michigan. You 
cannot meet in Ann Arbor without meeting the University of Michigan. 
To be sure the introduction will be unobtrusive but none the less per- 


RACKHAM BUILDING, ANN ARBOR 


suasive. When you find yourself in a hotel, it is as the guest of the 
University. Moreover, the cordiality of the place, which looks like a 
pleasant old town nestling in the trees until you discover that every tree 
is partly hiding a noble building dedicated to learning, is such that 
a professor of astronomy is likely to introduce himself to you on the off 
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chance that you may be learned too. So it is all very delightful and 
after a day or two you are apt to think you belong to the place or to 
wish you did. 

The meeting was called to order in the theatre of the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies at 10:00 A.M., May 29, with the 
President in the Chair and in the presence of more than one hundred 
members and a number of invited guests. The Chairman introduced 
the first speaker, Dr. William W. Bishop, as follows: 

The Chairman: Looking back over the history of our Association, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the solidity of its foundation. Its 
membership growth has been steady and sustained. Its financial condi- 
tion is excellent and its future is assured. We gather today under most 
favorable circumstances in this scholarly atmosphere and it is with a 
warm feeling of anticipation that I am privileged to open our 43rd 
meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Like a mother of my acquaintance who had some difficulty in re- 
calling the names of her fifteen children, I should think that the 
guardian of the many books belonging to the University of Michigan 
might at times be in sore straits if required without warning to give 
a complete account of himself. His brilliant attainments in the library 
field have earned him a multitude of honors here and abroad, and his 
important and responsible positions in various associations and bodies 
having to do with improvement in library science are doubtless known 
to all of you. 

It is an honor to introduce to you Dr. William Warner Bishop. 

Dr. Bishop: 1 begin to feel like the oldest inhabitant, because I 
remember when this Association was organized. Very shortly after its first 
meeting, I met the gentleman who was responsible more than any other 
one person for its organization—Sir William Osler of Johns Hopkins. 
I followed its fortunes for many years, and I am happy to say the Medical 
Library of the University has taken active part in the Association. 

It is my very pleasant duty to welcome you this morning, on behalf 
of the University Library, of which the Medical Library forms an im- 
portant and constituent part. This afternoon I will have the privilege of 
speaking to you again, so this morning I shall confine myself to words 
of welcome. We are very glad to have you here and will be glad to 
have you see the University Library and anything else the University 
has to offer, and on behalf of my colleagues of the University Library 
and the Medical Library, I bid you a most hearty welcome to Ann Arbor. 

The Chairman: Not so long ago at a tea party a young lady whom 
I know very well had a long and unrestrained conversation with a 
youthful looking gentleman whom she supposed to be a young instructor. 
Upon discovering that he was Dean of one of our great medical schools, 
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she protested in her confusion that she had supposed all Deans to be 
sober and bearded old men, pointing out as an example an internationally 
famous old gentleman, well known to be 81 years of age. You are now 
to hear from a Dean, a native of Michigan, and if he does not conform 
to my friend’s description, it cannot be helped and you must bear it. 
When I was a medical student, I was much in awe of the Dean who 
was always preoccupied except when I was about and who always saw 
me when I didn’t want to be seen. Now I have lost this fear and with a 
clear conscience I take pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Albert Carl 
Furstenberg, the distinguished Dean of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. Furstenberg: Members of the Medical Library Association: 


LECTURE HALL, RACKHAM BUILDING 
(Where the sessions were held) 


You are honoring us with your presence here today, and we hope that 
you will find enough of interest on our campus to repay you, at least in 
part, for having selected Ann Arbor for your meeting place this year. 
Your attendance is an inspiration and a challenge to us—an inspiration 
to further more fruitful research in medical history and a challenge to 
meet and solve some of the interesting problems in this field. 

In welcoming you, I should like to say a few brief words about our 
Medical School. We have a student body of 476 students. Approximately 
two thirds of our students come from the state of Michigan and one 
third from widely separated regions of the United States and several 
foreign countries. Eight per cent of our students are women. We find 
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that if this group gets below 5 per cent, it is overruled by the men, 
and if it gets above 10 per cent, the women dominate the picture. 

About half of our freshmen live in the Victor C. Vaughn dormitory 
for men, and we hope to have you visit this building while you are here. 
Here are maintained conditions conducive to health and study, and a 
social atmosphere that will help the student meet the disciplines of the 
medical profession later in his career. 

You will find in any of our laboratories some interesting research 
in progress. We believe we have a great many faculty members who are 
making important observations. From these observations theories are 
derived; then by careful experimentation the theories are reduced to 
facts and then comes the job of putting these facts into practical usage. 
You will find all these phases of research in progress. 

In addition to undergraduate medical education, we have provisions 
for postgraduate study. We believe there should be no line of demarca- 
tion between undergraduate and postgraduate work. There are facilities 
in University Hospital for both. Men who have spent five years since 
graduation studying here leave our institution and go to various parts 
of the country to practice medicine, surgery, and the various specialties. 
They are highly trained and skilled practitioners of medicine who main- 
tain leadership in their respective communities. 

I should like to call attention to our University Hospital. In that 
institution you will find that the practice of medicine is not the routine 
variety encountered in physicians’ offices. Nearly every patient is an 
obscure medical or surgery problem that taxes the skill and strength 
of our staff physicians and research workers. In this institution there 
are 1441 beds, and 250 doctors. Last year 30,000 patients were treated. 
Each month 14,000 patients register in the Out-Patient Clinic. Over 
10,000 operations were performed last year. So you see it is a rather 
large institution, and one in which you will find a great many points 
of interest in the various departments. 

While here I hope that you will have the opportunity to visit our 
two Medical Schools on the campus, the Victor C. Vaughn dormitory 
for men, the Hospital, our Library, and many other places of interest 
which can be found in the University. 

Again I should like to say that we are greatly honored by your pres- 
ence. On behalf of the Medical Faculty, I should like to extend a very 
hearty welcome to all of you. 

The Chairman: There is a gentleman here today who has been in 
Ann Arbor longer than I have been in the Army. His distinguished 
career as a pioneer in the study of dental pathology, as a teacher, 
administrator, and author, like good wine, needs no bush. He has so 
many honors and he is so many things that I do not need to introduce 
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him further. It is a pleasure to present to you Dr. Russell Wilfred 
Bunting, the distinguished professor of Oral Pathology in the University 
of Michigan. 

Dr. Bunting: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am sorry that I couldn’t be here to hear what my predecessors 
have said. I just arrived in the city after spending three days hearing 
the leading lights in the country say what we should do about nutrition, 
while I worried about getting back in time to welcome the members of 
the Medical Library Association in behalf of our Dental School to this 
meeting, and to say we are so pleased you are holding it here. 

I know Doctor Bishop and Dean Furstenberg have said very nice 
things about how worth while you are, but I wonder if I might say 
to you that I think you are very fortunate. It has always seemed to me 
that librarians as a rule are the happiest people I know. They belong to 
the small but enviable class of human beings who are engaged in a 
vocation they love and who find happiness in their work. Theirs is a most 
altruistic calling, and one in which much satisfaction is to be derived. 
They live in an atmosphere of books in which are recorded the thoughts, 
the aspirations, and the ideals of people of all ages. The wisdom and 
philosophy of the sages are at the command of the librarian. This 1s 
a profession which is not stimulated by the rules of barter or trade. The 
librarian has nothing to sell. 

It is the privilege of the librarian to lead students into the highways 
and byways of literature and to help them attain their highest success 
in pursuit of knowledge. To you who, from choice, follow such a life of 
altruistic service must come satisfaction in such a service. On the choice 
of such a life you are to be congratulated. 

There are no specialists more needed than those who have specialized 
in the literature of dentistry. We owe a debt of gratitude to pioneers in 
the field of library science in this University. Miss Bowler, working 
with Dr. Ward on a five-year-period grant of the Carnegie Foundation, 
built our library to a high state of excellence, and Miss Hilda Rankin, 
with her gracious spirit of helpfulness and personal charm, made the 
library of the Dental School more available and attractive to students 
and faculty alike. The value of this service is incalculable. 

No profession can advance or continue to progress without a com- 
pilation of pertinent literature. Dentistry has a literature all its own, 
but it also draws from and is dependent on a wide variety of sciences. 
It is a comparatively young profession, but its beginnings are entwined 
with those of other sciences. Hippocrates and Isocrates were interested 
in the teeth and their diseases. In their dissertations they discussed these 
diseases and suggested therapeutic treatments which are interesting 
from a historical point of view, though of no great practical value. 
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Modern dentistry is but in its infancy. Its most important literature is 
confined to the most recent publications. In the professional journals 
and periodicals have been recorded the growth of the science. Books on 
dentistry are few in comparison, but in the publications which are 
increasing in number during recent years are articles devoted to diseases 
and abnormalities of the mouth and the surgery involved in the dental 
practice. Diseases of the mouth are quite different from those affecting 
other parts of the body and the means of treating them are consequently 
different in character. The literature of dentistry is highly specialized 
and technical in nature, though many of the recent writings are not 
wholly technical. An increasing number of research papers have ap- 
peared in which means of treating oral diseases are dicussed. 

As I have mentioned, dentistry is closely entwined with the other 
sciences, and in the study of dental problems it is often necessary to go 
far afield into the literature of related subjects. Certain sciences such 
as anthropology, endocrinology, clinical medicine, physics, crystallog- 
raphy, and even fine arts, have their contribution to make to the field of 
dentistry. The librarian who wishes to guide dental students on prob- 
lems in that field must have access to the literature of the engineering 
sciences, biological sciences, and the fine arts. 

The statement that dentists as a class are not readers has been too 
true. This situation, fortunately, is being remedied. Increasing library 
assignments are being given to dentistry students, and in all courses 
use of the library is encouraged. Postgraduate courses are often based on 
library research. Dentists are now learning to read, and are keen for 
direction in searching the field for solutions to their problems. They 
need help—students and dentists alike. They need your assistance in dis- 
covering the contributions to the subject. Much of the information 
being of questionable value, they also need help in determining what 
should be given weight and what should be passed over or disregarded. 
Many problems have not been definitely solved, and much literature of a 
controversial nature is frequently the result. 

Too much is written by those who have not had sufficient personal 
contact with the problem to qualify them to make a scientific contribution 
to the study which may be accepted as factual and conclusive. These 
swivel-chair researchers may offer theories with no basis of fact which 
are far from scientific but sometimes look all too convincing on the 
printed page. You have all heard such statements as: “Dental caries is 
caused by malnutrition and may be prevented by dietary control”; 
“sugar in concentrated form is not harmful to the teeth” —have you ever 
heard that? Such statements, often over the signature of an eminent 
medical scientist who perhaps has had no personal contact with the 
subject under discussion, have a confusing and disturbing effect. Unless 
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someone evaluates the literature, there will be little benefit to the prac- 
titioner in the reading. 

I believe that your co-operation with students is invaluable in the 
selection of authoritative literature. There is a great need for more 
libraries, and for more librarians who are interested in dental literature 
and the assistance and guidance of those who require dental library 
facilities. 

And now on behalf of the Dental School of the University of Michi- 
gan, I wish to welcome you to Ann Arbor. We hope you will find time 
to visit us and to inspect our library, of which we are indeed very proud. 

The Chairman: Last year your President hinted that the annual ad- 
dress, which custom decrees to be necessary, is somewhat of a trial on 
opening day. At the risk of being unfrocked, but as a well earned and 
no doubt delightful surprise for you, he has moved over to take his 
chances on the regular professional program tomorrow. This establishes 
no fast bound precedent and certainly when new policies and important 
departures are in need of support, an annual address as such may well 
be of value, despite the pleasantries that it has evoked. 

Without further explanation then, let me undertake to make reply 
to the warm and courteous greetings from those who have just bidden 
us welcome. Well regulated habit inclines one to make known to his 
hosts that the company for whom he is the spokesman are enjoying their 
visit. A glance at the faces in the audience and the remembrance of our 
happy acceptance of your invitation of a year ago convinces me that a 
formal expression of appreciation is unnecessary. 

In acknowledging with many thanks your hospitality, we all of us 
wish to pay a deserved tribute to this great University which was founded 
100 years ago and whose medical school approaches the century mark. 
It has a long and honorable record of liberalism in the education of 
women having opened its doors to them in 1870, indeed it has been in 
the educational forefront in every way—and perhaps I should include 
football among the Arts and Sciences—for many decades. 

The University has an enviable record in the library world. Its 
William L. Clements Library of American History is one of the greatest 
collections of its kind in existence. Its libraries total nearly three quarters 
of a million volumes. We are fortunate to be able to meet in such an 
atmosphere as is provided here. The very name Ann Arbor woos us. If 
they had so wished, could Ann Allen and Ann Rumsey have chosen any 
surer remembrance in perpetuity than lies in the name itself? 

So you may be sure, Dr. Bishop and Dr. Bunting and Dean Fursten- 
berg, we are full of joy to be here with you and so many others. We 
know how hard the Committee and especially Dr. Weller and Miss 
Biethan have worked, and we thank you again for the fortunate oppor- 
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tunity that has made it possible to be in Ann Arbor for the 43rd meeting 


of the Association. 
Business Meeting 


The chairman then announced the opening of the business meeting 
which began at 10:30 A.M. 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented by the chair- 
man, Miss Mary Louise Marshall. It was voted to accept this report as 
read. This was followed by the report of the Secretary, Miss Anna C. 
Holt. This report also was accepted as read. 

The Treasurer's report, read by Miss Louise D. C. King, was then 
approved. Miss Lawrence read the report of the Exchange, which was 
approved without change. The report of the Membership Committee, 
tendered by Miss Williams, was accepted. Colonel Jones next read the 
report of the Finance Committee which was also accepted. 

The report of the Publication Committee was read by Miss Holt, in 
the absence of Dr. Viets. (The discussion of this report will be found 
under the section of the minutes devoted to reports of officers and 
committees. ) 

The next report presented was that on the Periodical and Serial 
Publications, by Mrs. Cunningham. At the request of Mrs. Cunningham, 
Mr. Frankenberger briefly outlined shipping conditions affecting the 
delivery of foreign publications to the United States. While shipments 
are slow in arriving, there is comparatively little loss, and the whole 
outlook is encouraging. One member (unidentified) reported receipt 
within the last week of a shipment direct from Germany which made 
the 1940 files of German publications in the library practically com- 
plete. Another member reported files complete up to March 1941, with 
shipments arriving from Italy fairly regularly. Following this discussion, 
it was moved and seconded that Mrs. Cunningham's report be ac- 
cepted. The motion was carried. 

The business meeting then adjourned until the morning of Saturday, 
May 31. The Chairman then introduced Dr. Sanford V. Larkey of 
the Welch Memorial Library, Baltimore, who presented a paper upon 
“Organization for Defense.”’ Following Dr. Larkey’s paper, the meeting 
adjourned for luncheon at 12:30 to meet at 2:00 P.M. 

At 2:00 P.M. the members again assembled at the Rackham School 
Building to hear the formal papers listed on the program, the first of 
which was a talk by Dr. W. W. Bishop on ‘Co-operation in Library 
Practice.” 

Mr. W. B. McDaniel, 2nd, of Philadelphia presented a paper on 
‘Medical Library Problems as Reflected in the Association’s Bulletin 

1911-1941.” 
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Mrs. Edith Dernehl of Milwaukee then read a paper on “When 
Does Search Become Research?” 

Miss Charlotte E. Coffman of Philadelphia next gave a talk on 
“Union Catalogs.”” She was followed by Miss Mildred E. Walter, who 
spoke on the subject of “Practical Points on Microfilms.” 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Miss Heath Babcock pre- 
senting ‘The Subject Specialist.” 

The meeting then adjourned to enable the members to attend a tea 
given by Dr. and Mrs. C. V. Weller at their home, 1130 Fair Oaks 
Parkway. Adjournment for the day at 4:30 P.M. 


Continuation of the Meeting 


On Friday morning, May 30, at 9:30 the meeting was again called 
to order in the theatre of the Rackham Building for the continuation of 
the professional program. The Chairman then vacated the Chair and 
was succeeded for the time by the Vice-President, Dr. Schlueter, during 
the reading of the President’s address on ‘The Value of Special Col- 
lections in Medical Libraries.”’ 

This was followed by a talk on the part of Dr. Bruno Meinecke 
of the University of Michigan Faculty on ‘Collections at the University 
of Michigan.” 

The final presentation on the program for the morning was a talk 
by Dr. Frederick A. Coller of the University of Michigan Faculty on 
“The Last Contract of Alexis St. Martin,” a hitherto unpublished 
chapter in the life of that famous human guinea pig. 

The meeting then adjourned to inspect the Pilcher, Haas and Crum- 
mer Collections in the Medical Library of the University, in small 
groups. This was followed by an informal luncheon. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the meeting again opened to hear 
a paper by Mr. J. Christian Bay on ‘“The Advent of Modern Surgery in 
Chicago.” Mr. Bay not being present, the paper was presented in full 
by Miss Salmonsen of the John Crerar Library. 

Dr. Cyrus C. Sturgis then presented “The History of Blood Trans- 
fusion”’ as an informal talk. In connection with his paper Dr. Sturgis had 
arranged an exhibit of the literature of blood. 

On account of Dr. Mayer's absence, his paper on ‘‘A Collection of 
Arabic Medical Literature in the Army Medical Library” was read by 
title by Colonel Jones. The opening lines were read only, and these 
being in Arabic aroused curiosity as to the contents of the paper. 

The final paper for the afternoon was by Dr. Carl V. Weller on 
“Source Materials for the History of Lead Poisoning.’ Dr. Weller had 
arranged an exhibit of the literature of lead poisoning. 
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The meeting then adjourned to attend a tea at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Furstenberg, additional hosts being Dr. and Mrs. Coller on 
Wallingford Road. 







The Annual Banquet 






The same evening the annual banquet was held at the Michigan 
Union. About 125 guests sat down at eight o’clock. At the conclusion 
of a delightful dinner in most pleasant surroundings, Colonel Jones 
called Miss Sue Biethan to the “head table” (as the reporter feels bound 
to call it, even if some of the most important people decline to sit there), 
and presented her with a corsage. 

Colonel Jones then introduced Dr. Frederick G. Novy, the speaker 
of the evening. Dr. Novy gave a delightful and most informal talk 
about his early days at the University with many allusions to library 

matters, and interspersed with the dry humor so characteristic of him. 
The meeting then adjourned for a visit to the William L. Clements 
Library at ten o'clock. 

The visit to the Clements Library was a revelation and the talk by 
the Curator, Mr. Lloyd A. Brown, outlining its history and including 
a brief description of the contents was most inspiring. Many of the 
members were able to see and examine such rare documents as the origi- 
nal treaty of Ghent, Major André’s last letter, correspondence of George 
and Martha Washington and many others. 





















The Final Session of the Meeting 

The final session opened on Saturday morning, May 31, at 9:00 
o'clock in the Auditorium with the continuation of the business meeting. 

The report of the Medical Library Handbook was read by Miss Janet 
Doe, and was unanimously approved. 

Mr. T. P. Fleming read the report of the Committee on Public 
Documents. The report was accepted as read. 

The Chairman then announced that the order of procedure called 
for new business and asked if any such was offered. The following dis- 
Cussion arose: 

Mr. Frankenberger: The other day Dr. Larkey in his report gave 
us a great deal of very valuable and useful inforrnation. He is so close 
to the situation in obtaining information helpful to us that it seems 
to me it would be a fine service if it could be sent out to us in mimeo- 
graphed form, so that we will know what is going on, what publications 
are coming out, and where to apply for them, rather than waiting for 
the list to appear in the Bulletin. It seems to me that that would be a 
good idea at a time like this when the time element is so important. 
Would it be possible for the Association to provide for the sending out 
of that information supplied by Dr. Larkey’s committee to the member- 
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ship in that form? I would like to recommend that to the Executive 
Committee or hear a discussion on the suggestion. 

Dr. Larkey: 1 do feel that a great many publications are coming out 
that are very important for medical libraries to have. Our own part of 
the activities wouldn’t have all the information. I should think that 
the Army Medical Library could supply some good information and 
we could work together to arrange something along that line. There 
are certain publications coming out from time to time that you might 
not be able to get if you didn’t get them right away. Dr. Fulton probably 
knows more about them than I do. I would like to hear from him. 

Dr. Fulton: 1 have been following the publications having to do 
with medical defense appearing abroad—more particularly those from 
England. When I was in England in October I left a standing order 
with two of the larger booksellers in London to send everything, regard- 
less of subject, that had any bearing on medical defense. It has been 
possible on this basis to receive things considerably before reviews 
appeared or before they were listed in journals. The National Research 
Council is making a point of sending lists of these titles to the Bu/letin— 
one list has been published already—and of keeping members of the 
Association up-to-date through compiling lists whenever the Bulletin 
appears; that plus the great help we are receiving from the Army Medical 
Library with the listing of similar titles should keep us up-to-date as far 
as foreign publications are concerned. 

Colonel Jones: It would be desirable if we could put out current 
weekly lists that could be released by the Research Council. These 
could be published within a week after they are received, and that would 
be the most prompt method of meeting the situation. In this way we 
could get the information to members very quickly. It could be put out 
in mimeographed form and mailed to you. I would be glad to help in 
any way possible. Of course it could not be printed at government 
expense. Maybe we could appeal to the Journal of the A.M.A. to 
print it every week. 

Dr. Larkey: The Journal of the A.M.A. and War Medicine print 
such lists. War Medicine, 1 think, is the most important publication at 
the present time. They will list European, particularly English, publica- 
tions ahead of anyone else. 

Question: Dr. Larkey, would you repeat the names of publications 
our libraries should have? ’ 

Dr. Larkey: Certainly. There is the Bulletin of War Medicine, which 
is a very important thing to have. Then there is a weekly journal called 
Defense, and that is something many libraries will want to have. I also 
recommend the U. S$. Government Manual, a very important reference 
book which has taken the place of a lot of other books. It is published 
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by the Information Service. The new edition came out in April. There 
are three editions a year, and the cost is seventy-five cents a copy. 

Mr. Frankenberger: 1 question the advisability of publishing this 
kind of information on medical preparedness in the A.M.A. Journal. 
That journal has a wide circulation. It has a hundred thousand readers, 
and a lot of them would write for that sort of literature just because 
of its listing in that publication. It wouldn’t necessarily be important 
to them. If the information is sent to the Medical Library Association 
members, it conveys it to a much smaller group that is definitely and 
vitally interested. I question the wisdom of publicizing it in such a 
widely circulated publication. 

Colonel Jones: Do you wish to make a motion to that effect? 

Mr. Frankenberger: No, but I wish something definite could be done 
about it. I don’t know if it should be made as a motion or referred to 
the Executive Committee for recommendation. It might be that it could 
be managed through the Exchange. 

Miss Lawrence: We have the Exchange list down to such a fine point 
now that one more sheet added would throw it into higher postage. 

Mr. Frankenberger: Then I make a motion that the manner of dis- 
seminating information provided by the committee organized for medical 
defense be referred to the Executive Committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The report of the Committee on the American Standards Associ- 
ation was read by Miss Doe. 

Question: 1 would like to ask what the considered opinion of the 
group was concerning journal abbreviations. I raise the question par- 
ticularly in regard to border-line subjects, such as physics and physiology. 
We are always in trouble if we use, for example, the system of abbrevi- 
ations adopted by the Surgeon General’s Office, and since the World List 
of Scientific Periodicals covers not only medicine, but all other sciences 
as well, and since that list is being worked out in great detail to cover 
publications of all countries, did the committee consider the adoption 
of it? 

Miss Doe: The International Standards Association recommends it 
and it has been adopted in many countries. We hadn't the time to con- 
sider it before the meeting and didn’t want to be hurried into accepting it 
without due study. However, the committee is studying it and will 
bear in mind that whatever abbreviations are adopted must be intelligible 
to all libraries. We realize, for example, that ““M” could stand for music 
just as well as for medicine. I think abbreviations in the World List 
were developed with just that view, and I am sure that any final list 
adopted in this country will certainly keep that in mind. 

There was no further discussion of this report. 
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Dr. Larkey brought up the question of evaluation of South American 
publications available for exchange purposes. The motion was made, 
seconded, and carried, that this matter be referred to the Executive 
Committee for action as soon as possible. 

Mr. Frankenberger made the motion that the Association give a 
rising vote of thanks to Miss Biethan and her committee, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Weller, to Dr. and Mrs. Furstenberg, to Dr. and Mrs. Coller, and 
all their colleagues in Ann Arbor, for making this Forty-third Annual 
Meeting so enjoyable and so successful in every way. 

The response to this motion was unanimous. 


Election of Officers 


The Chairman then called for the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The chairman of that committee submitted the following nomi- 
nations: 

For President: Miss Mary Louise Marshall, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

For Vice-President: Dr. John F. Fulton, New Haven, Connecticut. 

For Secretary: Miss Anna C. Holt, Boston, Massachusetts. 

For Treasurer: Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Portland, Oregon. 

For Member of Executive Committee (3 years): Miss Mildred E. 

Walter, Rochester, New York. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read, and since there 
were no further nominations from the floor, Dr. Larkey made the mo- 
tion that: The Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the officers 
nominated by the committee. The motion was seconded and passed. 

The statistics of the meeting were presented, showing 78 insti- 
tutions represented from 25 states and Canada, and a total of 95 
registrants. 


The Next Annual Meeting 


The next order of business was the selection of a meeting place for 
1942. The Secretary read invitations from Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, from the University of Pittsburgh, and from the Libraries 
of Philadelphia. Miss Marshall presented an oral invitation on behalf 
of her institution, asking the Association to meet in New Orleans next 
year. During the balloting Colonel Jones gave an interesting informal 
talk on the new Army Medical Library building. The results of the 
balloting were then announced and the Chairman declared that the 
Association would meet in New Orleans in 1942, a large majority of the 
ballots having indicated this choice. 

A motion for adjournment was made, seconded, and carried, and 
the 43rd Annual Meeting ended on the stroke of the gavel, 12:00 noon, 
May 31, 1941. 
















REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
1940-1941 


The Report of the Executive Committee 
Mary LouisE MARSHALL, Chairman 


N A WORLD of turmoil, we can but be inspired by the loyal co- 
§ einaion which has maintained the activities of our Association 
throughout the past year. In this day of individualism the evidence of 
the wholehearted support of each member in our striving for the common 
good may be a source of gratification and pride as we look forward to 
the new problems of the coming year. 

At the last election, Dr. Sanford V. Larkey was named to the 
Executive Committee. Miss Ella B. Lawrence has continued her highly 
efficient service as Manager of the Exchange, and Dr. Henry R. Viets 
has again lent his guiding hand to the time-consuming task of editing our 
Bulletin. These projects represent the major activities of our Associ- 
ation, and we count ourselves fortunate to have had them directed with 
such skill. 

The appointments to Standing Committees have been listed in the 
Bulletin, and their respective Chairmen will detail for you their accom- 
plishments. Even more difficult than usual have been the problems 
facing your Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications. The 
report of your able Chairman, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, will sum- 
marize for you what medical libraries are doing in the matter of sub- 
scriptions to foreign periodicals, and the latest word as to routing of 
importations for delivery in this country. 

Our Association has been officially represented in the work of the 
American Standards Association and the American Documentation In- 
stitute. The Oriental Science Literature Service, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute, will serve as a valuable suggestive outline 
for the medical research of the Far East. 

The Manual of Medical Library Procedure for which we have long 
felt the need, is showing marked progress under the able direction of 
Miss Janet Doe, and we hope by autumn to complete for publication 
a contribution truly worthy of the sponsorship of our Association. 

It is with sincere regret that we record the passing of two of our 
honorary members. Dr. William Browning of Brooklyn whose kindly 
friendliness so many of us remember, has long been a loyal supporter 
16 
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of medical libraries. Mr. Charles Perry Fisher, for many years Librarian 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, was one of the moving 
spirits of this Association in its early years. We are sorry also to record 
the passing of two of our supporting members—Dr. David Riesman of 
Philadelphia and Dr. Alexander Begg of Boston. While we are privi- 
leged to know personally but few of our supporting members, we rely 
on their interest and wise counsel, and are grateful for their active co- 
operation in our work. They represent a tangible link between the 
medical profession and medical libraries, and their presence in our 
meetings is a source of real inspiration to us. 

We regret to record the passing of two of our medical librarians. 
Mrs. Ava T. Watson, Librarian of the Delaware Academy of Medicine, 
was a loyal supporter of our activities. Miss Madalene Hillis, Librarian 
of the Medical School of the University of Nebraska, had long been a 
faithful worker in our Association and a regular attendant at our meet- 
ings until ill health prevented her coming. We shall miss her smile and 
her wide knowledge of medical library administration. 

On behalf of the members of the Executive Committee, may I ex- 
press sincere appreciation and gratitude to the Chairmen and members 
of each Committee, and to the Manager of the Exchange for the whole- 
hearted and cheerful co-operation with which the work of the Associa- 
tion has been carried on during the past year. 


The Report of the Secretary 


ANNA C. HOLT, Secretary 


Once again the Medical Library Association has continued on its 
peaceful way despite the turmoil which has steadily increased through- 
out the world during the past year, either in fact or in fecling. 

Hopefully, last August, Mr. Thomas P. Fleming was asked to repre- 
sent the Association on the Joint Committee for Foreign Importations, 
a task which has not proved arduous. At the same time, Miss Marjorie 
Darrach graciously consented to be our representative on the Joint 
Committee on Relations between National Library Associations. At the 
January meeting of the American Documentation Institute in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Colonel Jones served in the dual role of representative for 
both the Medical Library Association and the Army Medical Library. 
Once again, Miss Janet Doe was our able representative at the meeting 
of the American Standards Association in New York on March 14, 
1941, 

All members of the Committee on a “Handbook of Medical Li- 
brary Practice’ have been most diligent during the last twelve months 
and Miss Doe, the Chairman, reports that work has progressed so far 
we may look forward to publication in the fall. 
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The J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia has generously made 
available to the Exchange membership the large files of medical jour- 
nals used by their abstracting and publications department. This ma- 
terial is ready for distribution through the Exchange about one year from 
the date of its publication. One large accumulation has already been 
distributed and future ones will be available from year to year. 

In January, the Association lost an old friend and its first Treasurer 
through the death of Dr. William J. Browning of Baltimore. Colonel 
Jones on behalf of the Association sent flowers for the services and a 
note of condolence to the family. 

Last November 20, the Secretary telegraphed greetings from the 
Association to Miss Ella B. Lawrence on the occasion of her twenty-fifth 
anniversary as Librarian of the Washington University School of Medi- 
cine Library in St. Louis. The message reached Miss Lawrence at a 
surprise tea given in her honor at the Medical School. 

The plan suggested at the 1940 meeting in regard to correspondence 
received from applicants for medical library positions has now been in 
operation for the better part of a year. The Secretary has received nine 
letters from applicants seeking positions and four letters from indi- 
viduals or libraries wishing personnel. With a little encouragement it 
appears that an employment “Exchange” might be operated which 
would be helpful to many members of the Association. 

The Membership Committee has been most active under the Chair- 
manship of Miss E. Louise Williams, and in spite of many resignations 
of members and several losses by death the total membership remains 
about the same. 










































Expenditures 

Secretary's expenses, 1940 meeting . sails : . $21.15 
EE Son cal buh enh peo sbs eMONRARRRaD REO WwEE Sekeeae 5.50 
PETC TT COCO EE CTE TTC COT CC OCCT TOT 6.00 
Printing letterheads 13.25 
Eee ree ere rrr eT Terre tT er rer rere re 25.00 
SE: kv etc addr dakabeeORhe beneevedaeen ne eesewianananentane nent 1.92 
NS ios ca Rec aeeeedi a ea eaes EAA Wer ere sewEas eee EeMeGeRaN 11.00 
LE OCTET OO CC EO TERT TCO EE Ce CLE a 2.33 

BR sak a Nyaa hak ak a Se ea errata $86.15 





The Re port of the Treasurer 






(Covering the calendar year of 1940) 


LoulsE D. C. KING, Treasurer 







a) Receipts 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1940 

Receipts from Dues .. Deda ted 

Library Dues ......... ee ee ee .. . $3,552.90 
I GS oo ein tak cwoce ess sawed (esr aoe 


$ 1,840.35 
4,524.85 
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Professional Dues 


Receipts from Bulletin . 
Advertising ; 
Subscription and odd nos. .. 


Receipts from the Annual Meeting of 1940 


$4,524.85 


.$ 252.65 
201.84 


$ 454.49 


Payment of frozen deposit, inne National Bank, New Or- 


leans, La. 
Receipts from sale of reprints . 
Return of unused check . . 


Total to account for 
b) Expenditures 
Exchange 
Bulletin 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Library Manual 
Special Committees 
Annual Meeting .. 
Transferred to Savings Accounts 


Dues in the International Federation of Library Associat ations .... 


Outlawed check 


Total expenditures 
Total receipts for the year 1940 ... 
Total expenditures for the year 1940 
Total in checking account .. 
Total in Checking Account December 31, 1940 
Total in Savings Accounts December 31, 1940 


Total assets as of December 31, 1940 .. 


The Report of the Treasurer 
(Covering the period from Jan. 1 to May 26, 


Louise D. C. KING, Treasurer 
a) Recespts 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1941 
Receipts from Dues 
Library Dues 
Supporting Dues 
Professional Dues 


Receipts from Bulletin 
Advertising 
Subscriptions and odd. nos. 


Void Check 


Total to be accounted for 


1941) 


. $3,439.60 
614.12 
382.00 


$4,435.72 


.$ 74.10 
90.75 


$ 164.85 


454.49 


256.00 


29.79 
78.10 
25.00 


$ 7,202.54 


1,595.08 
1,343.44 
86.15 
51.30 
24.93 
14.85 
280.24 
3,000.00 
27.00 
5.00 


6,427.99 


774.55 
8,047.09 


$ 8,821.64 


164.85 


10.00 


$ 5,385.12 
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b) Expenditures 

Exchange 

Bulletin ..... 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Special Committee 

Auditing of Treasurer's 1940 Accounts .... 
Flowers for Dr. William Browning 
Incorrectly signed check 


Total Expenditures 


Total receipts Jan. 1 to May 26, 1941 
Total expenditures Jan. 1 to May 26, 1941 


Total in Checking Account May 26, 1941 ...... 


Total in Checking Account May 26, 1941 .............. 
Total in Savings Accounts May 26, 1941 


Total Assets as of May 26, 1941 


The Report of the Exchange 


ELLA B, LAWRENCE, Manager 


The season of 1940-1941 has been the fullest yet. Nine lists and 
three supplements, amounting to 574 mimeographed pages, have been 
sent. The season was curtailed a month on account of the earlier meet- 
ing date. This does not tell the whole story, as several members have 
sent out their own lists, owing to lack of time and space for headquar- 
ters to take care of them. This action is very praiseworthy on the part of 
these libraries, not only in giving the material, but bearing the expense 
of the lists. 

Mr. Phillips of Lippincott’s, Philadelphia, gave 33 cartons of recent 
periodicals. These were distributed by Miss Naylor, and great credit 
goes to her for a hard task well done. 

In January, I heard from all three of the English members that it 
was impossible for them to continue checking, on account of the re- 
tarded mail delivery, but they would be glad to continue receiving the 
lists. One of these libraries listed material but, of course, cannot send 
it out until later. At that time none reported loss in any of their libraries 
through the misfortunes of war, although one was evacuated to another 
location, but if in the future the call comes for extra material to rebuild 
their collections, I am sure the American libraries will come to their 
aid. Some of the libraries in China have already sent out calls for help 
in rebuilding. As I write this, no material is being accepted for ship- 
ment to the Far East. Early in the year the Smithsonian Institution ceased 
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sending exchange material through their service, so our foreign mem- 
bers have really felt the pinch of war conditions. 

From the statistics sent in to me and published on the outside sheets 
from time to time, it would seem that some of the smaller and medium 
sized libraries are giving immense quantities of wanted material, as 
well as the larger libraries, who always give of their abundance. 

In May of this year, the general libraries are establishing an ex- 
change circle incorporating some of the features of our exchange sys- 
tem. May they have as much success as we have had! 

As usual, I have had many words of appreciation for the benefits 
received through the Exchange, although it is hard for the new mem- 
bers to understand why they have to wait so long before hearing from 
their wants, but if they remain with us long enough they can see just 
why it takes the time, especially after they have had experience in send- 
ing out their first lot of material. 

To our generous members goes especial credit for this biggest of all 
years, and to the co-operation of the officers and my fellow workers 
many, many thanks for their loyal support and untiring service. 




























Expenses of the Exchange, 1940-1941 
I iirc ace cae wipes rtslaladee a gemndy ota st mama eieadne ia al acatearepm tae $ 598.00 
WI rag een Se Serie faiea als calves wr a aves ce ec eo aay ae eaaciat bela DS aT ees en 730.00 
PS SI I og ocere sow gos neeiciows ao cpr Wn gia ba eram nah wielnieeines 281.02 
ee eee rr re ne ree ree te 83.48 


$1,692.50 
Statistics sent in, most of them in time to be published, from the 
following libraries: 


#1: 2: 18: A-18; 21; 23; 31; 32; 42; 45; A-47; 50; 53; A-53; 55; B-55; C-56; 65; C-66; 
H-66; K-66; C-73; B-77; 86; 88; 91. 


Libraries Distributing Material 





Abbott Laboratories Library, North Chicago, Illinois 

Abington Memorial Hospital, Abington, Pennsylvania 

Academy of Medicine, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Akron City Hospital, Medical Library 

Albany Medical College 

Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

American Medical Association 

Baylor University College of Medicine 

Boston Medical Library 

Boston Psychopathic Hospital 

Boston University School of Medicine 

Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
( hicago Medical School 

Christ Hospital Medical Library, Cincinnati 

Cleveland Medical Library Association 

Clifton Springs Sanitarium and Clinic 

College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, California 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia 

Dalhousie University Medical Library 

Danvers State Hospital, Macdonald Medical Library, Hathorne, Massachusetts 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn 
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Duke Hospital Library, Durham, North Carolina 
Georgetown University Medical School 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 

Harper Hospital Library, Detroit 

Hospital for Special Surgery, Medical Library, New York City 

Indiana University Medical Center 

Iowa University Medical Library 

Jackson County Medical Society, Kansas City 

Jefferson County and University of Louisville Medical Library 

Kire County Medical Society, Seattle, Washington 

Lancaster County Medical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Lart.e Medical Library, San Francisco 

Lebanon Hospital Association, New York City 

Lenox Hill Hospital Medical Library, New York City 

Long Island College of Medicine, Hoagland Library 

Louisiana State University School of Medicine, Agramonte Memorial Library 
Louisville University School of Dentistry 

Loyola University School of Medicine, Chicago 

Luzerne County Medical Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

McGill University Medical Library 

Mayo Clinic Library 

Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland 

Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn 

Medical Society of the County of Queens, Long Island 

Mercy Hospital Staff Library, Pittsburgh 

Mississippi State Board of Health 

New York Academy of Medicine 

New York Medical College, Prentiss Library 

New York Post Graduate Medical School 

New York University College of Medicine, Egbert LeFevre Memorial Library 
Northwestern University Medical School, Archibald Church Library 

Orleans Parish Medical Society, New Orleans 

Ramsey County Medical Society, St. Paul 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 

St. Louis University School of Medicine 

St. Margaret Hospital, Memorial Medical Library, Hammond, Indiana 

St. Vincent's Hospital, New York City 

Santa Barbara Clinic 

Syracuse University College of Medicine 

Tulane University of Louisiana, Rudolph Matas Medical Library 

University of Alberta Medical Department Library 

University of Arkansas School of Medicine 

University of California Medical School 

University of California, Protozoological Laboratory 

University of Michigan Medical Library 

University of Minnesota, Biological Medical Library 

University of Mississippi, Rowland Medical Library 

Unversity of North Carolina Medical Library 

University of Oregon Medical School 
Worcester State Hospital Medical Library 















































Quick Wants Distributed by the Following: 





Columbia University College of Medicine 
Dr. John C. Forsyth, Trenton, New Jersey 
Harvard University School of Medicine 
Illinois University College of Medicine 
Jackson County Medical Society, Kansas City 
Marquette University School of Medicine 
New York Academy of Medicine 

Syracuse University College of Medicine 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
University of Maryland 

Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 












Libraries Sending Out and Distributing Own Lasts 






Boston Medical Library 

Iowa State Medical Library, Des Moines, Iowa 

Jackson Memorial Hospital Library, Miami, Florida 
New York State Medical Library 

Northwestern University School of Medicine 

San Diego County Medical Society, San Diego, California 
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The Report of the Membership Committee 


E. Louise WILLIAMS, Chairman 


During the year 1940-1941 the following applicants have been 
admitted to membership in the Medical Library Association: 


Library Members 
Supporting Members 
Professional Members 


Total Members 


NEW MEMBERS 
Library Members 


Macdonald Medical Library, Danvers State Hospital, Danvers, Massachusetts; Medical 
Library, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; Medical Section, Public Library, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Memorial Medical Library, St. Elizabeth Hospital, Lafayette, 
Indiana; Toledo Medical Library Association, Toledo, Ohio. 


Supporting Members 

Alvarez, Dr. Walter C., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Buie, Dr. Louis A., Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Emmett, Dr. John L., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
Feldman, Dr. William H., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Gray, Dr. Howard K., Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Harvey, Dr. Samuel C., New Haven, Conn.; Higgins, Dr. 
George Marsh, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Howe, Dr. Archibald W., Tacoma, 
Washington; Krusen, Dr. Frank H., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Light, Dr. S. E., 
Tacoma, Washington; Lindsey, Mary E., Tacoma, Washington; Lonergan, Dr. L. H., 
Loma Linda, California; Lundy, Dr. John S., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
Mattson, Dr. W. W., Tacoma, Washington; Miner, Dr. John R., Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.; Reynolds, Dr. C. C., Tacoma, Washington; Russo, Mrs. Dorothy 
S., Indianapolis, Indiana; Ruth, Dr. Henry S., Merion, Pennsylvania; Savage, Dr. 
J. E., Baltimore, Maryland; Weeks, Dr. John E., Portland, Oregon; Willius, Dr. 
Frederick A., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


Professional Members 

Baker, Mary Catherine, Hamilton, Montana; Chaffin, Emma L., New York, New 
York; DeWitt, Mrs. Blanche L., Tacoma, Washington; Dixon, Idaline B., Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Draeger, Mrs. Ida J., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Hawkins, Eva R., 
New York, New York; Holt, Helen M., Houston, Texas; Huffman, Edna K., 
Chicago, Illinois; Mayer, Dr. Claudius F., Washington, D.C.; Milford, Sarah H., 
Ridgewood, New Jersey; Morton, Mrs. Josephine G., Washington, D.C.; Muckleroy, 
Gladys, Nacogdoches, Texas; Renata, Sister M., Lafayette, Indiana; Walker, Mabel 
M., Dayton, Ohio; Williams, E. Louise, Jackson, Mississippi. 


DECEASED 
Honorary Members (3) 
Browning, Dr. William; Cushing, Dr. Harvey; Powers, Sir D'Arcy 


Supporting Members (2) 
Begg, Dr. Alexander S., Boston, Massachusetts; Riesman, Dr. Davis, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Professional Members (1) 
Watson, Mrs. Ava T., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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RESIGNED 
Library Members (6) 
Grant Hospital Medical Library, Chicago, Illinois; John C. Forsyth Library of the 
New Jersey State Dental Society, Trenton, New Jersey; Marquette University Dental 
School Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Toledo Hospital Library, Toledo, Ohio; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Department of Pathology Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Webster Library, Evanston, Illinois. 















Supporting Members (9) 
Abt, Dr. I. A., Chicago, Illinois; Bisaillon, Dr. Marr, Portland, Oregon; Cardwell, 
Dr. Edgar P., Newark, New Jersey; Conner, Dr. L. A.. New York, New York; 
Goldschmidt, Mr. E. P., London, England; Keyes, Dr. Edward L., New York, New 
York; Manges, Dr. Morris, New York, New York; Thompson, Dr. C., Millen, 
Georgia; Van Ingen, Dr. Philip, New York, New York. 













Professional Members (3) 
Dondale, Marion F., Albany, New York; Testerman, Mrs. Lula V., Columbia, Missouri; 
Wigmore, Ethel, New York, New York. 
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While the drive for members this year was somewhat distracted by 
the international situation and concern for national defense, neverthe- 
less there has been excellent help from many members of the As- 
sociation for which your committee expresses thanks. With higher re- 
quirements for library membership, fewer are now eligible to afhliate 
with our Association; consequently we have had to concentrate the 
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greater portion of our efforts upon gaining more professional and sup- 
porting members. We should like to thank particularly Mr. Thomas E. 
Keys, Reference Librarian of Mayo Clinic, for his assistance and also the 
editor of the New England Journal of Medicine’ for helpful editorial 
support. 

In fulfillment of a special request for a certificate of membership, 
the committee has worked out a form which it is felt will meet this 
need and at the same time serve officially to welcome supporting mem- 
bers into the Association. The certificate is suitable for framing and 
will undoubtedly help to strengthen relations with this esteemed group 
of our membership. It is planned to begin using it without delay. 

Special thanks are due to the members who worked with me on this 
committee for their wholehearted co-operation and efforts. These are: 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Mrs. Mae Walker 
Moore, Mrs. Blanche L. DeWitt, and Miss Olga E. Somerville. Also, 
I should like to thank the Chairman of the Executive Committee, Miss 
Marshall, and other officers for helpful counsel and suggestions. One 
has to serve on a committee like this in order to fully appreciate the 
vast amount of work which the officers do to make possible the realiza- 
tion of our objectives and our many benefits. 


The Report of the Finance Committee 
HAROLD W. JONES, Chairman 


Your Finance Committee regards financial conditions as still un- 
suited to the making of any permanent investment and believes that 
surplus funds should be continued in Savings Banks as was recom- 
mended in the report of last year, although the possibilities in the way 
of other investments giving larger returns should be kept in mind. 
Within another year some alternative plan for investment should be 
presented to the Association for consideration. The savings of the 
Association are now deposited in five Savings Banks in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The total amount of the fixed investment is now $8,000. The 
interest credited up to April 23, 1941, is $123.37. 

This year there will occur a change in the office of Treasurer of the 
Association and it is to be expected that the office of the Treasurer 
will no longer be in the city of Baltimore. It has been ascertained ac- 
cording to information received, that there are no Mutual Savings 
Banks in many parts of the country, and there would appear to be no 
advantage in transferring the funds at this time from the Savings Bank 
in which they are now. For the present, at least, it will be wise to con- 
tinue the savings account in the present depositories. 





"Medical Library Assn.—New Eng. J. Med. 224:481, Mar. 13, 1941. 
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The Finance Committee notes that an expense of $75.00 was in- 
curred by the Treasurer for the annual audit by a Certified Public 
Accountant. This appears to be an unjustified expense although ap- 
proved by the Association last year, and there could be substituted 
for it an audit by an accountant to be selected by the Treasurer, the 
report to be turned in with the yearly financial report of that officer. 
The accountant should be a disinterested person, preferably one en- 
gaged in banking, and satisfactory to the Finance Committee. Un- 
doubtedly such an audit will be sufficient and it will cost only a frac- 
tion of what is paid under the present system. 

The Finance Committee feels that the Treasurer should be fur- 
nished by the Editor of the Bulletin whenever indicated with a list 
of current subscribers and that the Treasurer should send out and col- 
lect the bills on behalf of the Bulletin including advertising and back 
number accounts. Since the bills for the printing of the Bzlletin are 
paid by the Treasurer, the Committee believes that the Treasurer 
should be made responsible for the collection and deposit of moneys 
received from subscriptions and other sources. 

The Finance Committee recommends to the Executive Committee 
that: (1) Until further action shall be taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee on recommendation of the Finance Committee, the surplus 
Medical Library Association Fund shall be continued to be deposited 
in the approved banks in Baltimore; (2) The Treasurer of the Medical 
Library Association shall keep in future an average balance in the check- 
ing account of not exceeding $1,500 and shall deposit in any or all of 
the five banks now holding the deposits all money in excess of $1,500. 
In no case shall a deposit be made so there will accrue in any one bank 
a sum in excess of $2,000. If it shall appear at any time that the 
maximum amount has been deposited in all the banks now carrying de- 
posits, the Treasurer will make proper recommendations to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to open another savings account in Baltimore; (3) 
The present audit of funds by a Certified Public Accountant shall be 
discontinued and a simple system of audit at a lesser expense by a dis- 
interested person shall be substituted, preferably an individual engaged 
in banking; (4) The Editor of the Bulletin shall furnish the Treasurer 
whenever called for, a list of current subscribers to the Bulletin. The 
Treasurer shall be responsible for billing, collecting and depositing all 
subscription, advertising and back number accounts. 


The Report of the Publication Committee 
HENRY R. VIETS, Chairman 


Vol. 29 of the Bulletin, in four numbers, has been published. The 
general form of the Bulletin, and its contents, remained unchanged. 
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The Banta Publishing Company have maintained their high standard 
of printing. 

The Editor of the Bzlletin has had the advice of Mr. James F. 
Ballard, who has again served as business manager and is responsible - 
for the advertising revenue received by the Bulletin during the last 
year. In addition, he is grateful to Miss Jordan of Emory University, 
who has sent him a good many notes. 

With the completion of Vol. 29, the Editor ends four years of his 
editorial duties. He is willing to serve another year, if necessary, but 
looks forward to the time when a new Editor will be appointed. He 
feels strongly that supervision of the Bz//etim should not rest for too 
long a period with one individual. The task, moreover, is time- 
consuming, and sooner or later the Editor believes that the Editor should 
receive a small compensation for his labor and that the business man- 
ager also deserves an honorarium. This is in accord with most medical 
publications, and as the allocation of dues to support the Balleti has, 
in the last four years, exceeded by $300 to $400 the amount expended, 
it would appear that the Association has every justification for sup- 
porting their Editor and his business associate financially. 

It is not easy at the present time to find individuals who can afford 
to give their services gratuitously, and it is certainly going to be more 
difficult in the future. 

The Balletin has now assumed an important place in the medical 
literature of the world, and it is reviewed in the Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus. It has, moreover, become something of an interna- 
tional bulletin for medical libraries, and had not the war intervened, 
it seems probable that it would have become even more a means of 
uniting medical libraries throughout the world. The Editor feels that 
this is important and would like to see a program outlined that will 
lead to wider dissemination of medical information through the Bu/le- 
tin and an exchange of material. A natural step, morcover, would be 
to increase the foreign membership in the Medical Library Association, 
with the use of the Exchange. It is through the Bullet that such a 
scheme might be propagated. Little can be accomplished at the present 
time except to inaugurate the idea and keep it always in mind. 

A financial report is appended. 


Receipt and Expenditures 
Numbers 1-3, Vol. 29, 1940-1941 


Expenditures: 


Printing . ener $922.02 
Supplies res 43:50 
Miscellaneous 12.00 






$977.52 
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Receipts and accounts 
receivable: 


Subscriptions and odd nos. ............$ 64.65 

ne eee ene errr te yee 116.97 

Er Cr rrr eas 26280 
$393.72 

Petty Cash Account 

Received from Treasurer . iS lil ee Naat cope N he Bo eee 
a ae eee ee eee ere ae een ero 11.12 
INDO 0 6D OB oh ee Bl ie Stig $ 23.88 


Miss Biethan: 1 think this needs a great deal of discussion. It seems 
to me perhaps it would be nice if we could pay the Editor of the Bu/le- 
tin; it would be nice if we could pay the President and Secretary, and 
set up a system of salaries, though under the present regime there are no 
funds spent in such manner. Perhaps an honorarium would be all right. 
That has been given sometimes. I am only one person, but this is the way 
I feel about it. Most of the members give time and energy to work on 
various committees, and while we appreciate the efforts of the Editor of 
the Bulletin, other people have done it without compensation. I think the 
watchword of the whole Association has always been altruism and it is 
my opinion that it should remain so. 

There was no further discussion, and the report was accepted, to be 
referred to the Executive Committee for action regarding the recom- 
mendations. 


The Handbook of Medical Library Practice 
(A Report on Progress) 
JANET Dog, Editor 


Work on the Handbook has gone steadily ahead this past year. Miss 
Irene Jones’ original manuscript, as the starting-point, has been thor- 
oughly digested by the Editorial Committee, and each member charged 
with the revision and extension of a chapter, has given much time 
and thought, as well as hard work, to the development of her par- 
ticular theme. All chapters, but two, are well on the way towards the 
final draft. The two chapters being held up are those on “Reference 
Work” and on “Rare Books and the History of Medicine.’’ For these, 
rather extensive lists of the most used reference books have been pre- 
pared and are being circulated among librarians and also among doctors 
interested in the history of medicine, in order to get as wide an ex- 
pression of opinion as possible as to the items desirable to include or 
exclude. This necessarily delays publication, but it was felt that such 
lists would be more valuable if they reflected the experience of a wider 
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circle of users than the few persons immediately concerned in their prepa- 
ration. 

The time of publication still cannot be set, therefore, but it is strong- 
ly hoped that the Handbook may be out in the fall. 

The Committee deeply regretted losing the services of Dr. Sanford 
V. Larkey in September, when he was obliged to give up his share of 
Chapter 8 on ‘‘Rare Books and the History of Medicine’ because of 
the pressure of defense work. It was fortunate, however, in securing 
Dr. Chauncey D. Leake in his place. 


The Report of the Committee on Periodicals and 
Serial Publications 
EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 

The war has caused such delay in the receipt of material from Europe 
that it is impossible to make the usual statistical report on foreign peri- 
odicals. This analysis will be made later but the time of publication is 
indefinite. 

Many of the French journals are being published so irregularly that 
it is impossible to draw any conclusions regarding them. A number of 
editors have announced that no new subscriptions will be billed until 
back issues still due on the 1939-40 subscriptions have been delivered. 
The British and German journals are appearing regularly, but there 
is a marked decrease in the amount of material. This is also true of other 
countries at war; therefore, while subscription prices to the majority 
of European journals remain unchanged, it is apparent that if there 
is a diminished output the cost per page is greater. 

A study of the 1941 advance price list issued by the Springer 
Verlag indicates in many cases that there will be a decrease in the total 
prices due to a decrease in the number of volumes; unfortunately, this 
decrease will be accompanied, in some cases, by an increase in the per 
page price. According to a letter received from Dr. Springer, the ma- 
jority of the journals published by his firm failed to reach the maximum 
price allotted to them in 1940. This was due, he says, to diminished 
output caused by war conditions. On the other hand, the decrease in 
subscriptions is causing advances in the per page cost. He states he is 
doing his best to keep prices down in spite of the changes incident to 
the war. A final analysis, however, cannot be made until it is possible 
to make a count of the number of pages published in 1940. 

It was thought that it would be of interest to find out just what 
effect the war was having on the receipt of foreign journals in medical 
libraries in this country. A questionnaire was sent out as close to the 
time of the meeting as possible in order to include the latest develop- 
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ments. The results of this analysis are as follows and are based on the 
93 replies received from a total of 131 questionnaires sent out. 

Cancellation of Subscriptions. The majority of libraries have not 
stopped subscribing to foreign journals. Replies to this question showed 
that only 13 libraries have cancelled subscriptions since the war began. 
A few libraries to whom the questionnaire was sent had already can- 
celled subscriptions several years ago to all journals except those in the 
English language, therefore they were not included in this count. Of 
the libraries replying, 21 indicated that they were subscribing to only 
journals in the English language. 

Of the 13 who have cancelled subscriptions the reasons given were: 
financial difficulties, doubtful receipt of material and deterioration in 
quality of the journal (some giving both reasons), and the political 
situation. 

Receipt and Delay. The majority of libraries are receiving journals 
regularly; about 50 per cent of them indicate a delay of two to six 
months, a few greater delay. Many libraries state that they are now rfe- 
ceiving their journals for the period June-September, 1940; later issues 
for 1940 and 1941 are also coming through. 

Some (9) libraries seem unable to give an accurate statement as to 
how long packages are delayed, saying they could not tell. In the 
analysis those counted as not delayed were reported as arriving in three 
to six weeks which would certainly represent the minimum amount of 
time possible for receipt under the present conditions. 

Loss. 27 libraries report the loss of a few packages (1-3 packages) ; 
2 reported many packages lost; 22 could not tell (the majority of these 
are receiving journals through Stechert and Faxon); 35 reported no 
loss, but again a good many of these are receiving journals redistributed 
by Stechert and Faxon. 

Payment, Discounts, and War Risk Insurance. The majority of li- 
braries are still paying direct to agents except to those countries where 
payments cannot be made at present. In these cases accounts are being 
set up for the agents in American banks. 

In regard to discount, many libraries do not seem to know definitely 
just what their discount amounts to. This is especially true of those li- 
braries subscribing through American agents. A few libraries made 
statements that they had not lost any discount but the cost had gone up. 
As there has been no material increase in the list price of any of the 
journals, it is to be assumed that the agents are charging for some in- 
creased cost in handling, but the replies were not specific enough to per- 
mit an accurate analysis. It would be interesting to know the exact truth 
about the discount situation. Another factor seems to be that libraries 
subscribing only to English and French journals were probably not get- 
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ting a discount anyway as the lower cost of these journals never has per- 
mitted dealers’ profits, but their replies nevertheless indicated ‘‘no loss of 
discount.”” The whole question of discount would have to be more care- 
fully analyzed than has been possible from the replies received, before 
any definite conclusions regarding this factor can be made. 

The majority of libraries indicated that they were paying war risk 
insurance at least on some shipments. Those subscribing through Ameri- 
can agents do not seem to be sure whether they are being charged for 
war risk insurance or whether the whole burden is being borne by the 
agent. It is likely that the ‘increases in cost’’ noted above include charges 
for insurance. 

Storage. The majority of libraries do not seem to have had current 
journals stored in Europe to any great extent. Several reported that they 
had requested storage for a time but that now they were having ma- 
terial sent through. Twenty-two libraries replied that they are having 
material stored in Europe. However, of these libraries some are having 
the greater part of their material sent and only a few expensive journals 
held. 

Payment in Advance. The majority of libraries report that they do 
pay for subscriptions in advance. Most of those storing material in 
Europe are paying for it in advance, one method being to pay 75% 
to the dealer in advance with the understanding that the remaining 
25% would be paid upon receipt of the material. 

Willingness to Lend. The majority of libraries indicate that they are 
willing to give assistance to the Army Medical Library and to Biological 
Abstracts in the matter of lending journals for abstracting and indexing 
purposes. Twenty-three indicate conditional willingness, preferring to 
make microfilms or copy the contents of journals rather than send the 
journal itself. Four indicate that they are unable to reply at present 
and six state they are not interested or are unable to give any aid. 

A letter just received from Dr. Flynn, Editor of Biological Ab- 
stracts, indicates that they have been able, through the co-operation 
of some Swiss physicians, to have articles abstracted in Switzerland 
which appear in journals difficult to obtain in this country. Dr. Flynn 
hopes that with the co-operation of the “Bibliofilm Service’’ it will be 
possible by the use of films to obtain articles for the abstractors working 
in this country. 

The following reply was received to a letter addressed to Colonel 
Jones of the Army Medical Library asking what aid could be rendered 
in regard to indexing in the Current List of Medical Literature: 

The Executive Committee of the ‘Friends’ will be pleased to co-operate 
in paying the transportation of current issues of foreign medical journals to 
the Army Medical Library and return. This, however, would be a legitimate 
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franking privilege, certainly for returning the journals. It is suggested that 
all that would be necessary is the recording of the titles in these issues in 
the Current List of Medical Literature and for this the journals would be 
required only a few days, or copies only of the tables of contents could be 
sent. 

Our experience is that of the 1,200-1,500 titles published each week in 
the Current List, microfilm copies are requested of only about 1 per cent of them. 
The expense of making microfilm master negatives of the entire contents of 
these foreign current issues would therefore hardly be justified unless a very 
much more urgent need for them should develop than is now the case with 
domestic and other available current medical literature. 

It is suggested that a record could be kept in the Army Medical Library 
of the location of all current foreign journals received in the U. S. and when 
requests come for recent articles recorded in the Current List, the inquirer 
could be informed of the nearest place to find the desired journal or obtain 
a microfilm copy. 

In case it should be decided to prepare abstracts, the journals could be 
routed from the Army Medical Library to the editors of Biological Abstracts 
or elsewhere before returning them to their owners, or Medicofilm Service 
would undertake to make microfilm copies of the articles in them which 
should properly be abstracted and send these to the editors or abstract journals. 

The Executive Committee of the ‘‘Friends’’ will welcome the opportunity 
to collaborate in any plan for the more complete utilization of medical litera- 
ture. It has a limited amount of funds and sufficient equipment which is in- 
tended to be employed solely for the advancement of medical research. 


Steps will be taken to see in what way libraries can render the most 
effective assistance. 


The Report of the Committee on Public Documents 
THOMAS P. FLEMING, Chairman 

The checklists of state documents of interest to medical librarians 
mentioned in last year’s report are still in the process of compilation. 
Mr. Philip Moe of the University of Nebraska Medical School Library 
has just submitted to the Chairman a checklist of ““U. S. Government 
Documents of Interest to Medical Librarians.” We hope that it will be 
possible to publish this checklist in the Bulletin in the very near future. 

A suggestion has just been received from Mr. W. B. McDaniel 
that “it would be ideal to have a division of medical publications under 
the Public Health Service. This division would issue as many periodicals 
and serials as might be thought desirable, and no other agency of the 
government would be permitted to issue primarily medical material 
through the Government Printing Office except in an appropriate 
Service Publication.” 
This problem is one of great significance and importance to medical 
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libraries, and your Committee has already been in touch with authorities 
in Washington in an effort to determine the proper method of action 
to achieve results. 


The Report of the American Standards Association 
Committee Z 39 
on Standardization in the Field of Library Work and Documentation 
JANET Dok, Representative of M.L.A. 


A meeting was held under the chairmanship of Mr. R. B. Downs 
at the Engineering Societies Building, New York City, March 14, 1941. 
Nineteen individuals were present, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, American Documentation Institute, American 
Library Association, American Library Institute, Association of Research 
Libraries, Engineering Societies Library, Library Binding Institute, Li- 
brary of Congress, Medical Library Association, National Research 
Council, and the Special Libraries Association. 

Of the three subcommittees appointed by the Chairman since the 
last meeting, only Subcommittee No. 1, on Reference Data for Peri- 
odicals, had a report to make. Its chairman, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, 
summarized the Subcommittee’s findings on the matters assigned to it 
by Committee Z 39. It was not willing to endorse ISA Bulletin 23, 
“International code of abbreviations for titles for periodicals,”’ without 
further study of the American viewpoint, which it undertook to make. 
The Subcommittee did endorse ISA Bulletin 21, on “Marginal identifica- 
tion of periodicals.’’ This is to ensure the easy identification of each in- 
dividual issue by requiring the printing at the bottom of the front 
cover of the abbreviated title, volume, number, page, place of publica- 
tion, and date (including day, month and year). 

The chief task of the Subcommittee consisted of the revision of 
the American recommended practice for reference data for periodicals, 
published in 1935 (Z 29.1). This revision is expected to correlate the 
American point of view with ISA Proposal No. 8, which ts concerned 
with ‘Directions for the conformation of scientific periodicals,” and to 
incorporate the desirable features from that document. The “American 
recommended practice’ attempts to formulate rules for the proper pro- 
cedure with regard to date for identification; pagination, contents, errata 
and illustrations; bibliographic information; title-page, table of contents 
and index; policy changes and mergers; supplements; and society and 
institutional publications. The work of revision was not finished in 
time for this meeting, but it was hoped it could be done shortly, and 
then will be submitted in tentative form for the endorsement of learned 
societies covering all fields of knowledge and of publishers’ associations. 
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It was voted that Subcommittee No. 1 should not consider standards 
of papers and size of periodicals, inasmuch as this was the direct concern 
of publishers rather than librarians. 

The standardization of mailing covers was discussed, but it was felt 
that such standardization would be extremely difficult to attain. Instead, 
it was voted that a study be made of the actual usage in regard to 
wrappers. 

In order to encourage the adoption of whatever standards for period- 
icals this Committee accepts, it was voted that Subcommittee No. 1 act 
as a body to approach societies for their endorsement of the recommenda- 
tions after the present revision is completed. 

In regard to activities of related groups, mention was made of a 
glossary of library terms now in preparation by the American Library 
Association’s Terminology Committee. A manual by the Library Bind- 
ing Institute on definitive terms for library binding is also nearing com- 
pletion, being circulated already in a preliminary edition. 

The Chairman, Mr. Downs, inquired about the study of standards 
in library equipment and lighting. It was felt that a general subcom- 
mittee was needed for this subject, and it was voted that the Chairman 
appoint one whose membership would include representatives of both 
library and commercial interests. 

To implement the recommendations of Committee Z 39 and its sub- 
committees, another subcommittee was suggested for the purpose of 
securing the co-operation of publishers and other commercial companies 
involved in establishing the contemplated standards. A committee to 
study the possibility of such a liaison subcommittee was voted. 

The officers of the Committee were re-elected to serve for the 
ensuing year. 
ATTENDANCE 
The Report of Registration 

(As furnished by the Secretary ) 

On Wednesday, May 28, 1941, the Association began registration 
for its 43rd annual Convention. Hotel headquarters were at the Michi- 
gan Union, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and the sessions were held in the 
building of the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the 
University of Michigan. 

An interesting trip had been arranged for those members who arrived 
in time to enjoy this delightful part of each convention, whether it is 
held before or after the serious business of the meetings. 

In this case Miss Biethan and Miss Darrach had made plans for 
a visit to Dearborn Inn, at Dearborn, for luncheon. A swift bus ride 
through the country brought us to this beautiful spot in time to enjoy 
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a little visiting and renewing of acquaintances before luncheon was 
served in the cool, spacious dining-room. 

After lunch we visited a part of the extensive Edison Institute, a 
memorial planned by Mr. Henry Ford for his friend, Thomas A. Edison. 
The museum, the Exhibition Hall, and Greenfield Village were the 
three units we visited. 

The Museum building is an architectural reproduction of three his- 
toric buildings in Philadelphia: Independence Hall, the central building 
in the group, is flanked on the left by Congress Hall, and on the right 
by Old City Hall. Here are displayed exhibits of art, china, glass, furni- 
ture, pottery and numerous other subjects. 

Thence, passing through connecting corridors to the rear, is situated 
Exhibition Hall spreading out over eight acres and covered by a single 
roof. Here the exhibits illustrate the three principal arts: Agriculture, 
Manufacture, and Transportation. 

The Agricultural section is arranged to describe the evolution of the 
various farm tools and equipment, and traces the growth of a season’s 
crop from planting time to marketing time. 

The Manufacturing division shows the development of modern, 
efficient steam power, while the evolution of electrical power is traced 
in all its three phases: Generation, Distribution, and Consumption. 

All types of locomotion are represented in the Transportation dis- 
play, from ancient chariots, ox-carts and horse-drawn carriages down 
through bicycles, locomotives, automobiles and airplanes. These collec- 
tions form a limitless and valuable illustration of Man’s ingenuity. 

Across the road from this Hall is the Village, a few yards to the 
east. Here the buildings form a small town, with shops, public buildings, 
schools, dwelling-houses, and mills where the handicraft arts of bygone 
days are practiced as formerly. The slow processing of silk by hand from 
the cocoon stage to the finished articles, ready for the customer, hand- 
looms for weaving cloth, nails made in a blacksmith shop, each one 
separately, all seemed far removed from the present with its mass pro- 
duction and speed. 

Loitering through this quiet little settlement was like a trip back into 
the past and when it came time to leave and walk out through the gate 
into the world of today it seemed as though we had been visiting ‘behind 
the looking glass’’ of time. 

The journey back to Ann Arbor in a motor bus at sixty miles an 
hour over fine broad highways was in marked contrast to the gravel 
roads and slow moving carriages of Greenfield Village, and brought a 
sudden realization of what a tremendous gap has been bridged between 
the not-so-long-ago past and the bustling present. 

A total of 95 delegates registered for this meeting representing 78 
libraries in 25 states, District of Columbia, and Canada. 
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Arkansas 


Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson, University of Arkansas, School of Medicine Library, Little 
Rock. 


California 


Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Los Angeles County Medical Society, Los Angeles. 
Miss Ella Mayers, White Memorial Medical Library, Los Angeles. 


Connecticut 


Dr. John F. Fulton, Yale University Medical School, New Haven. 


District of Columbia 


Mrs. Josephine G. Morton, Howard University Medical School. 
Colonel Harold W. Jones, Army Medical Library. 


Georgia 
Miss Mildred Jordan, Emory University, Atlanta. 


Illinois 
Miss Marguerite E. Campbell, Chicago Medical School Library, Chicago. 
Miss Lorena Clarke, University of Illinois, Chicago. 
Miss Charlotte Drew, Mt. Sinai Medical Reference Library, Chicago. 
Miss Jennie R. Greenbaum, Michael Reese Hospital Library, Chicago. 
Miss Rosalie Held, Loyola University School of Medicine Library, Chicago. 
Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt, American Dental Association Library, Chicago. 
Miss Marion Kapper, Children’s Memorial Hospital Library, Chicago. 
Mrs. Marjorie Hutchins Moore, American Medical Association Library, Chicago. 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, American College of Surgeons Library, Chicago. 
Miss Caroline Riechers, Rush Medical College Library, Chicago. 
Miss Ella M. Salmonsen, John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
Miss Wilma Troxel, University of Illinois College of Medicine and College of Dentistry 
Library, Chicago. 
Indiana 
Miss Mary M. Post, South Bend. 
Miss Irene M. Strieby, Lilly Research Laboratories Library, Indianapolis. 


lowa 
Dr. Jeannette Dean-Throckmorton, Iowa State Medical Library, Des Moines. 
Miss Nina Frohwein, University of lowa Medical Library, Iowa City. 
Miss Marion C. Wood, Iowa State Medical Library, Des Moines. 


Louisiana 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Tulane University School of Medicine Library, and 
Orleans Parish Medical Society Library, New Orleans. 


Maryland 


Miss Louise D. C. King, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland 
Library, Baltimore. 

Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, Welch Medical Library, Baltimore. 

Miss Marcia C. Noyes, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland 
Library, Baltimore. 

Miss Nicola M. Smith, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland 
Library, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts 

Miss Sara E. Blake, Tufts Medical and Dental School, Boston. 

Miss Florence M. Garrity, Danvers State Hospital, Hawthorne. 

Miss Anna C. Holt, Harvard University Medical School, Boston. 
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Michigan 
Miss Laura E. Biddle, Henry Ford Hospital Library, Detroit. 

Miss Sue Biethan, University of Michigan Medical Library, Ann Arbor. 

Miss Helen E. Boyce, Henry Ford Hospital Library, Detroit. 

Mrs. Chloe S. Brewer, Oscar Le Seure Professional Library, Detroit. 

Miss Sara M. Burgess, Hurley Hospital Medical Library, Detroit. 

Miss Jeannette Crawford, Harper Hospital Library, Detroit. 

Miss Marjorie Darrach, Detroit Public Library, Medical Science Department, Detroit. 
Miss M. Irene Jones, Detroit Public Library, Medical Science Department, Detroit. 
Miss Rachell Rich (Guest), Detroit. 

Mr. Lowell S. Selling, Recorders Court, Detroit. 

Miss Catherine E. Vogt, University of Detroit School of Dentistry Library, Detroit. 
Miss Helen H. Wilde, University of Michigan Medical Library, Ann Arbor. 










Minnesota 
Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, Ramsey County Medical Society Library, St. Paul. 
Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester. 

Miss Helen Norris, Hennepin County Medical Society Library, Minneapolis. 
Miss Frida Pliefke, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester. 


Missis ap pi 
Miss E. Louise Williams, State Board of Health Library, Jackson. 








Missouri 
Mrs. Lily Hanvey Alderson, St. Louis Medical Society Library, St. Louis. 

Miss Marion Koch, Washington University Dental Library, St. Louis. 

Miss Ella B. Lawrence, Washington University School of Medicine Library, St. Louis. 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Schlueter, St. Louis Medical Society Library, St. Louis. 







Nebraska 
Miss Melecia E. Cranny, Creighton University Medical School, Omaha. 







New Jerse) 
Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, Newark. 
























New York 
Miss Heath Babcock, New York State Medical Library, Albany 

Miss Helen Bayne, New York University College of Medicine Library, New York. 
Miss Estelle Brodman, Columbia University Medical Library, New York. 

Miss Virginia Burrell, Columbia University Medical Library, New York. 

Mrs. Florence A. Cooksley, Rochester Academy of Medicine Library, Rochester. 

Miss Janet Doe, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Miss Eleanor Fair, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Medical Library, New York 
Miss Helen A. Field, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Miss Gertrude Finneman, Lenox Hill Hospital Medical Library, New York. 

Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Columbia University Medical Library, New York 

Mr. Charles Frankenberger, Medical Society of the County of Kings Library, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Walter Hafner, G. E. Stechert Company, New York. 

Miss Marjorie Henderson, Long Island College Hospital Library, Brooklyn. 

Miss Esther Judkins, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Library, New York. 
Miss Edith Keller, New York Post Graduate Medical School Library, New York. 

Mrs. Josephine G. Nichols, Cornell Medical School Library, New York. 

Mr. Jurgen G. Raymond, New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 

Miss Elizabeth Schramm, Columbia University Medical Library, New York. 

Miss Mildred E. Walter, University of Rochester Medical and Dental Library, Rochester. 






Ohio 
Miss Ada Floyd, Cleveland Medical Library, Cleveland. 
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Oregon 
Miss Bertha B. Hallam, University of Oregon Medical School Library, Portland. 






Pennsylvania 

Miss Charlotte E. Coffman, Temple University Professional Schools Library, Philadel- 
phia 

Miss Ida J. Draeger, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia. 

Miss Thelma M. Freeman, George F. Geisinger Memorial Hospital Medical Library, 
Danville. 

Mrs. L. Mabel Grant, Guthrie Clinic Library, Sayre. 

Miss Alice M. McCann, University of Pennsylvania Schools of Medicine and Dentistry 
Library, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. W. B. McDaniel, 2nd., College of Physicians Library, Philadelphia. 

Mr. L. W. Rowland, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Miss Corina A. Ruch, Allegheny General Hospital Medical Library, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Harriett Stewart, Mercy Hospital Staff Library, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Melitta Turner, Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital Library, Philadelphia. 





















Tennessee 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Vanderbilt University Medical School Library, Nashville. 
Mr. Alderson Fry, Meharry Medical Library, Nashville. 










Texas 


Miss Elizabeth Runge, University of Texas School of Medicine Library, Galveston. 







Washington 
Miss Ruth E. Harlamert, King County Medical Society Library, Seattle. 










Wisconsin 
Mrs. Edith Dernehl, Marquette University School of Medicine Library, Milwaukee. 









Canada 
Miss Edith R. Gordon, McGill University Medical Library, Montreal. 
Miss Edna M. Poole, Academy of Medicine Library, Toronto. 

Miss Hilda Reid, University of Toronto Dental Library, Toronto. 







THE EXHIBITS 


There happened to be so much of interest at Ann Arbor that some 
of us probably failed to see all the exhibits. To begin with, the Univer- 
sity itself is a pretty good exhibit and so is the Michigan Union which 
looks like a hotel but isn’t, and which expects the lady visitors to come 
in the back way. The writer got to like being his own elevator boy 
although once he went all the way down by mistake and wound up in 
the kitchen from which he was chased out by the culinary staff. 

The law library with its dormitories is a beautiful sight in a pleas- 
ing setting, a replica of a college quadrangle of Old England. To be sure 
it might have been the medical library, but the lawyers seldom overlook 
anything. So the medical library isn’t quite so prominent, but it has 
some splendid things in it. The Crummer, Pilcher and Haas Collec- 
tions are worth going far to see. The main collection presided over by 
Dr. Bishop is very fine, and its mathematics and astronomy sections 
are outstanding. 
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The Committee had three temporary exhibits in the Rackham Build- 
ing. All of them were well arranged and all were noteworthy for the 
pains taken to assemble them as well as for their value. The exhibit on 
the history of Military Medicine, sent by the Army Medical Library, 
contained nearly 100 items ranging as far back as the early 16th century 
period. The works illustrating the history of Lead Poisoning, loaned by 
Dr. Weller, was very full and of absorbing interest, and the same may 
be said of the exhibit illustrating the history of Blood Transfusion, 
arranged by Dr. Sturgis. 

The visit to the William L. Clements Library has been mentioned. 
The writer sneaked back to it next day during the lunch hour and in 
consequence nearly missed his train. There in the manuscript room he 
examined to his heart’s content many early documents forming an in- 
tegral part of those events in the early history of our Republic which 
are known to every school boy. George and Martha Washington, Sir 
Henry Clinton, Cornwallis, the doomed André, all passed in review be- 
fore his eyes—it was an unforgettable hour. 

We generally think of exhibits as things purposefully arranged for 
a particular occasion and so they are; yet it often happens that things 
which are seen on the spur of the moment, make a deep impression 
upon us. 


HW, J. 































THE VALUE OF SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN 
MEDICAL LIBRARIES* 


By HAroLp WELLINGTON JONES 


T THE END of November, 1940, I sent out a circular to 175 libraries 
A and librarians asking them (1) what they would consider a special 
collection, and (2) whether they have any such collection within their 
libraries. One hundred and four librarians, that is, about 60% of those 
questioned, replied. Of the 104 there were 28 who had no special col- 
lection. The remainder, that is, 76 librarians and libraries (more than 
70%), stated that they have collections which may be considered special 
collections. The total number of special collections in these 76 libraries 
is 202. 

Those who ventured to make a definition of “special collection’’ 
were few, and it appears from the survey that all of us have a rather 
vague conception of it. A few regarded a bequest or gift as always 
coming within the scope of special collection; many of the replies were 
to the effect that the writers were very much against it, and such expres- 
sions as ‘Even those which we have will be merged into the main 
collection”; “Special collections take too much space’; ‘They are not 
desirable”’; ‘Do not benefit anyone’’; “Not practical’; ‘‘A nuisance’; “A 
hindrance’; “Need extra effort’; “They are against the unity of the 
library” are to be found. Others replied that special collections are 
“Great convenience to specialists’; ‘They stimulate interest in the li- 
brary”; ‘They stimulate gifts’; “They give opportunity for better care 
and better service.” Some say they consider that old or unworkable ma- 
terial makes the special collection or that special appropriations or endow- 
ments are the characteristic feature of them, while others say that the 
rarity and value of the items is necessary. Still others thought that the 
subject of the collection should be very specific, perhaps very large com- 
pared with other holdings of the library, while others felt that there is 
no need for special collections because they are maintained for vanity. 
One or two said that special collections should be based only on their 
value for research and should be created as often as there is need for 
them. Some of those who might be termed ‘“‘anti-collectionists” suggested 
that special collections could and should be replaced by other means, for 


* The address of the President of the Medical Library Association, read at the 43rd 
Annual Meeting, Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 30, 1941. 
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example, special bookplates, open subject shelf system, and special group- 
ings in the subject card file. 

Concerning the usefulness of special collections in the Army Medical 
Library, a few librarians expressed their desire for such collections. Some 
said that these collections in our library should be according to specialties; 
others said that there is no need to group books by specialties, but the 
Army Medical Library should have a collection of books written by 
Army and Navy men, a history of medicine collection, everything written 
on war, and everything written by the Surgeon Generals. All these 
replies show that the medical librarians, including ourselves, are in 
need of a clarification of the idea of special collection. 

The very smallness of the library was a reason given by 14 librarians 
as an apology for not maintaining a special collection, and many of us 
will ask, why is it that a small every-day medical library should attempt 
to maintain a special collection? In answer I might say that a special 
collection has just as much right to be in a small library as in a big one, 
and perhaps more right. My authority for this belief is no less than the 
statement Oliver Wendell Holmes makes, in The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table, when he says that ‘Every Library should try to be complete in 
something, even if it were only the history of pinheads.” 

To get at the bottom of our present problem, let us examine what 
is meant by “‘Collection,”” what are the essential features of a collection, 
and what are the qualities which make a collection into a ‘‘special collec- 
tion.”” In this analysis of ideas and terms we should always remember 
that an object viewed from the ground presents a different appearance 
when looked at from an airplane. A collection is really a sort of gather- 
ing. If we go back to the time of Dr. Johnson and consider the changes 
that have occurred since in the lexicographers’ art we may be able to 
agree that a gathering can be defined as ‘‘the bringing together of many 
scattered things into a single unit or single units.” A gathering may 
exist by chance or by some action of external forces; there is thus a 
gathering of dust or moisture (accumulation), a crowding of human 
beings (congregation), a gathering of soil particles (aggregation), and 
so on. Here we have no collector or gatherer. Where the gathering is 
made by a specific agent or collector we have a collection by intention. 
Such a collection may come about by the efforts of animals or of human 
beings. Animals become collectors from various primitive urges, such as 
instinct, the desire for food, the desire for shiny things, as in the case 
of the raven which is unable to resist the attraction of silver spoons, and 
the purposeless gathering of round pebbles by the penguin. Where 
human beings are involved, instinct rarely plays a part. 

We do not refer to the innumerable articles kept by the junk dealer 
as a collection. It is rather a heap of trumpery. The articles stolen by a 
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kleptomaniac are not a collection either, and while garbage is frequently 
dignified by the name of collection, this is not a correct definition. We 
have likewise in our definition to consider the time element, for a 
collection may be permanent or it may be temporary and after it has 
served its purpose it may again be scattered. Where permanence is 
sought, order and unity must be maintained. To deserve the name in 
the fullest sense of the word, a collection should be gathered with 
conscious purposeful action to unite many scattered but related single 
objects, into a permanent unit. 

Next we should study the essential qualities of a collection. The 
essentials are (1) the collector, (2) the object, (3) the relationship 
(subject), (4) the size, (5) the purpose, (6) the arrangement and 
organization, and (7) the permanence. All of these essentials must be 
present, but some of them may vary and these variations make up the 
individuality of the collection. While variations in the collector occur 
to a wide degree, we find that they are most numerous in the objects 
which are collected. For instance, one may collect stamps, cigar bands, 
posters, revolvers, first editions, elephant tusks, advertisements, news- 
paper clippings, curios, bones, and so on ad infinitum. Nor need these 
all be inanimate. If the collection be made of living things it may 
consist of animals or fish, such as may be found in a zoological garden 
or aquarium. The collection in many instances will have a special name, 
in the case of books it is of course a library, of manuscripts it is known 
as archives, of animals a zoo, of paintings a gallery, and of a wider range 
of objects a museum. All of these are special in a wide sense since they 
were created by the specificity of their content. 

The relationship or subject of two or more of the single units to 
each other in a simple collection of homogenous objects is usually so 
close that it is evident to everyone, but it may be so remote in units 
of heterogeneous objects that it is known only to the collector himself 
and a few others who see clearly the purpose of what seems to be an 
aimless accumulation of objects in one place. It occurs often that a 
specific title to express the relationship of seemingly entirely different 
things will show the reason for this, as for example where we find books 
and china grouped together or where manuscripts and carved stones are 
in the same collection. Another example is the well known musical 
division of the Library of Congress. 

When we consider the size of the collection we discover that this 
is subject to a wide variation. Of course there is an indefinite minimum 
in the number of objects below which there is no “gathering” worthy of 
the name. This will depend naturally upon the relative rarity and 
value of single units. There is also a minimum limitation in the number 
of objects in respect of educational usefulness. Two pieces do not make 
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a collection and perhaps ten times that number will be two few, although 

some of the rarest collections are limited while others which are large in 
number may be little more than trash. The minimum number of units 
in a private collection is of course much lower than in collections main- 
tained by institutions. Frequently the merger of several private collec- 
tions of the same nature will result in a national collection in the fullest 
sense. 

The purpose or motives underlying every collection must also be 
studied. It may be said that these are emotional or educational or both, 
since neither one excludes the other. If the motive be emotional and 
largely for the pleasure of the collector, which is the case with the ma- 
jority of the private collections, rich and poor alike, we find the purpose 
is still further divided into the pleasure of collecting itself, the pleasure 
of studying and arranging it and finally the contemplation of the 
completed whole. The Indians collected scalps for pleasure and as evi- 
dence of prowess, and the headhunters of Luzon collected heads for the 
same reason, and the latter even kept their collections in specially made 
head baskets. Mr. Morgan and Mr. Mellon gathered incunabula and art 
treasures with the same primitive urge, even if with greater delicacy of 
expression. It has been said that this underlying urge or motive is vanity, 
but the reason for writing a book or an article has also been attributed 
to vanity or egotism. To my mind this is certainly not the usual explana- 
tion, and certainly not the entire explanation. 

The educational purpose, from our standpoint, is the most important 
and it is the motive in most educational institutions. Collections are 
maintained for study and for the educational needs of certain groups of 
people. The collecting is done with the leading idea of serving the public 
in general or groups of students in particular who are interested in 
various branches of science. The very fact that educational collections are 
for the service of others brings a new element into the framework of the 
so-called public collection. Were there no prospect of a collection’s be- 
coming useful educationally, no justification for its continued existence 
could indeed be found. Furthermore a public collection must of necessity 
be available to students either in actuality or by means of various com- 
munication facilities. A collection of books kept in a safe, or in a room 
forever closed to the student or investigator may be worthless from an 
educational standpoint. A public collection of manuscripts, documents, 
etc., relating to the early history of San Francisco would be entirely out 
of place elsewhere unless placed in a national institution. 

In establishing a public collection with the educational purpose in 
view, therefore, we can say that the collecting institution should be 
guided chiefly by its public and by its own present and future function, 
which does not of course preclude public institutions from maintaining 
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collections from emotional motive or for pleasure, for the preservation 
of tradition, and so on. 

Arrangement and organization are next in order and they mean much 
the same thing. It goes without saying that without logical order the 
educational purpose is not attained. Arrangement will of course differ 
according to the collector’s own taste, the nature of the collection and 
its purpose. As has been said, educational collections having to do with 
science will require classification of the objects with relation to the 
methods of the particular science. A collection of insects, for example, 
will be arranged according to the methods of entomology, one devoted 
to the illustration of history would be arranged according to historical 
periods, and so on. 

The last essential characteristic we must consider is that of perma- 
nency. Permanency is the feature which differentiates, for example, be- 
tween an aggregation of secondhand books and a carefully selected li- 
brary. The former may indeed be the more valuable but it does not 
represent a collection. Objects which deteriorate easily, or evaporate can 
hardly be brought into a collection. Objects or matter not easily controlled 
are likewise outside the pale. 

Summarizing once more, we say that a collection is a special type 
of gathering. It is the conscious bringing together into a permanent 
unit, many scattered similar or heterogeneous but related objects, ar- 
ranged in order or organized scientifically for emotional or educational 
purposes. Surely a long definition and more complicated than was appar- 
ent when the subject was first considered. 

How can we apply our knowledge of collections in general to the 
practical ends of book collecting? To do this we must consider carefully 
the purposes and functions of libraries, especially medical libraries. 

Libraries are collections of special objects, chiefly of books to be 
sure, but occasionally of other objects. They contain volumes devoted 
to the pleasure of the beholder as well as for their educational value, 
all more or less permanently arranged on the main shelves so they may 
be found easily. The simplest arrangement is to place the volumes on 
the shelves in order of acquisition numbering them consecutively while 
the library is growing. Such an arrangement is without system and would 
be applicable only to a few institutions. If the library be of any consid- 
erable size, an attempt must be made to arrange the books in groups, 
divisions, sections or classes. The basic system may vary according to the 
individual libraries, considering their function, their readers, their archi- 
tectural facilities, and so on. A general library will group its books 
differently from a special library, or a special book collection. Grouping 
of printed matter is carried out by the various medical libraries in 
different ways. For example, there may be a main grouping according 
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to medical specialties or subjects, a difficult task to carry out in many 
instances. 

Again there may be a main grouping according to periods in which 
the authors lived, perhaps the best practice in the case of large and long 
established libraries. Beside the systematic grouping referred to, impor- 
tant administrative reasons may require the breaking up of the main 
arrangement, creating groups which are neither subject nor chronolog- 
ical ones. For example, if we shelve our serials separately, we establish 
a group based solely upon a mode of publishing. If we separate publi- 
cations of great value from others of lesser worth, we create thereby a 
distinction and form a rare book shelf or room. Going further, we may 
be obliged for reasons of expediency to segregate our atlases and folios 
into separate groups. Possibly stack accommodations will not permit 
them to be housed under their proper subjects and authors. In such case, 
the individual library may be forced to depart from what seems an 
efficient shelf system. 

Our survey shows that out of 76 medical libraries there are 35 which 
possess one or more collections received from private persons and main- 
tained as separate units. There are 62 such special collections. Nineteen 
libraries have one each. Nine libraries have two each. Four libraries have 
three each, and three libraries have four or more such private collections. 
Among the collectors we find names of various distinction and impor- 
tance: Conner, Oppenheim, Skinner, Trueman, Black, Engman, Beau- 
mont, Irwin, Shapleigh, Agramonte, Hunt, Springer, Ranney, Talbot, 
Wilson, Gross, Lewis, Wood, Pitcher, Crummer, Haas, Warthin, Ahl- 
feld, Mackall, Jacobs, Warren, Stickney, Plummer, Mayo, Thayer, May, 
Henle, Cardwell, Crawford, Klotz, Mellon, Phillips, Corlett, Kelley, 
Millikin, Lowman, Perkins, Evans, Abbott, and Miner. Discounting the 
62 private collections, there are 140 other special collections, of various 
merits, which have been originated within the library by the zealous 
librarian or by members of the staff. These can be considered ‘‘special”’ 
cither by their objects or by the relation of the objects. 

The librarian, in establishing a special collection, is often guided by 
the special character of the objects that come into his hand. Not infre- 
quently these objects may be such that in the case of the medical library, 
they do not fit into the regular file of books, and here again we may 
as well consider what a medical library should collect besides books and 
printed matter. The problem is perhaps not easily disposed of, and there 
is bound to be difference of opinion. It seems reasonable to adopt a rule 
that whatever the medical library collects besides printed matter should 
have definite relation to medicine or to allied sciences. W can agree also 
that whatever is so collected may be the basis of a special collection 
since it contains objects out of the ordinary for a medical library. 
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These odd or particular objects in a medical library may result from 
literary or from non-literary activities. Those related to literature and 
therefore justifiable in a collection are such things as typewritten un- 
published original papers; manuscripts, lecture notes, case histories; let- 
ters and autographs; newspaper and magazine clippings; photostats of 
articles and books; microfilms of books and articles; cards containing 
printed or written abstracts; galley proofs, page reviews, etc. When we 
come to non-literary objects forming special collections in medical 
libraries we find these are very numerous and at the same time they 
embrace wide and unrelated fields. Most often they are found to be the 
products of some art related to medicine or bibliography. They include 
portraits, engraved or photographed; pictures of medical objects, of 
hospitals, book illustrations; paintings, busts or other sculpture; book 
bindings; bookplates of physicians; medical advertisements; commemora- 
tive postage stamps; medical and surgical films; lantern slides; fee bills; 
diplomas. Beyond this we find collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, 
medals, etc., which really belong not in libraries but in museums or in 
museum sections of libraries. How far the medical library should venture 
into these fields is a question that should be answered by the institution 
concerned, but it is my belief that in general the more it takes on a 
museum function the less it holds to the true purpose of a library. 

The survey shows that the objects of the special collections in our 
medical libraries are chiefly printed matter. The objects and the number 
of special collections in which they occur are shown by the following 
table: (Collections of the Army Medical Library are excluded from all 
these figures) 
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The maintenance of these objects as separate collections may be 
justified for many reasons. In case of homogeneous collections the un- 
usual character of the objects perhaps requires unusual arrangement or 
more than routine care, or out-of-the-ordinary method of listing. No 
one doubts that microfilms, or pictures, or clippings cannot be kept on 
the shelves of the main stack of the library. It is also evident that re- 
prints or pamphlets would require much expense and effort to be kept 
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in the regular file of books. Neither would anyone put instruments, or 
medals, or letters on book-shelves. Manuscripts are also better off if 
they are not mixed up with printed matter, but are kept separately either 
on special shelves of the main stack or in special rooms or vaults. The 
disagreement as to the justification of separation concerns only the books, 
which as such are ordinarily not special objects in a library. 

Is there anything special in a book or in a group of books which may 
justify their separation from the main stack and their maintenance in 
special collections? This question brings us to the discussion of the third 
essential of a collection, the relationship of objects. Such a relationship 
may be external or internal. When we group our pictures and photo- 
graphs separately, or file the reprints in cases, the manuscripts on shelves, 
the letters in small or large envelopes, we are guided in our grouping by 
the external relationship of our special objects. Now it is entirely possi- 
ble to find some external unusual or unique feature in our ordinary 
objects including the books. The librarian of a small library may take 
satisfaction in establishing a special collection of all the successive 20 
or 30 editions of an ordinary medical textbook. Such a collection 1s 
extraordinary for that particular library, a special collection of that 
library. Another librarian might establish a special collection of all the 
medical books printed by the famous house of the Elzevirs, and another 
may set aside all the medical works printed in Leipzig or Chicago, for 
example, either for his own pleasure or for some useful public purpose. 
On the same basis of external relationship, many of our local medical 
libraries have established special collections containing the works of 
physicians in a particular institution, society, county, state, or country. 
Our survey shows that there are 32 such special collections in the 
medical libraries. Among these are 17 collections of institutions, towns or 
societies, 6 Americana collections, and 9 are collections related to medi- 
cine in a particular State—California, Connecticut, Iowa, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ontario, South Carolina. 

Among other external features of books, the so-called rarity was the 
basis of 16 special collections. In smaller libraries the rare books fre- 
quently are placed in the main collection, but it is probable that at least 
half of our librarians consider rarity as a justification for the special 
treatment of a book. Rarity is a relative term nevertheless, and a book 
which is rare in one place is not so elsewhere. Rarity as a basis of special 
grouping is fully justified in the libraries which have adopted the open- 
shelf system. In others, especially in large libraries in which the main 
book arrangement is according to the centuries in which the authors 
lived, only works which are known to exist in a very limited number of 
copies should be justly separated from the main collection. 

The internal relationship of a collection, that is, its true subject or 
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content, is extremely variable. For a library which adopted the chrono- 
logical system of arrangement for the main collection, any separation of 
books by subject would mean a special collection. For libraries which 
have their main stack arranged by medical specialties, only books deal- 
ing with a very specific topic will constitute a special collection. Accord- 
ing to the present survey the more general subjects of special collec- 
tions in our medical libraries are in order of frequency: 


History of medicine & science . <- SO TBoectorieiegy ...26..0645%5 1 
Biography ..... hee ae 13. Biology ... sneatity l 
Medical philosophy 10 Gynecology & obstetri-s 1 
Eye, ear, nose & throat diseases .... 8 Homeopathy 1 
Medical fiction & poems ...... 7 Internal diseases 1 
IS Se ee ee eee 3 Laws l 
Dermatology 3, Medical art l 
Epidemiology Hg bats 3 Medical ethics | 
NE ere Terre 2 Pathology ] 
Chemistry ; ee ere 2 Pharmacy ] 
Medical economics . . 2 = Protozoology l 
Physiology ....... 2 Radiology l 
a eee ere ree rere 2 Surgery l 
Public health 2 Urology 
Venereology 2 


Some of the more specific and special subjects mentioned by the 
librarians are: 


Vaccination . 
Yellow fever 


Nightingale (Florence) .......... 
Multiple birth ........... 
Percussion & auscultation ........ 


Ether anesthesia ..... 5 Pol 1 
See 4 Paracelsus - ee ere l 
Beaumont 2 Pee Se ois Sah hesiccecucis 1 
Diabetes 2 Popular medicine per I 
Dance of death . 1  Nephritis J 
Doctor generations 1 Rabelais , 1 
SS SE POO PT © IRE loi is otenivann Dgiaseanintiets I 
Food and cookery 1 Tuberculosis 1 
i See 1 Thyroid 1 
1 1 
l 1 
1 


Perhaps the best example I can give of a special collection, special 
by its subject and size, is our own Statistical Section. It is really a special 
library and it has several essential features which are special. First of 
all, its original collector was an eminent statistician, Dr. Hoffmann, who 
was the medical director of the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
The section has been received as a gift with the stipulation that it 
should be kept as a unit. It is kept so, and it will be kept so. The objects 
of the collection are books, pamphlets, reprints, periodical reports, charts, 
maps, and figures, figures ad infinitum. Regardless of what you may 
think about statistics, whether you consider them with Mark Twain as 
a special category of lies, statistical data certainly belong to a special 
group by themselves. 
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Our collection is special also, by reason of its size. It has more than 
40,000 different items arranged in a special way, under geographical 
headings, with a special card file (a sort of special shelf list) in the care 
of a small but separately employed staff. The collection is constantly 
growing, and its permanency is secured. 

Mentioning the size of our own Statistical Section brings up the 
fourth essential feature of a collection, the size or, rather, the number of 
objects. Of course, a certain number is required to make up any kind of 
collection, but number alone will rarely make up for other lacking special 
features of the collection. Mere multiplication of identical objects can 
never result in a special collection. In special collections as we maintain 
them in our medical libraries, ten objects may constitute a good sized 
collection just as well as a thousand objects may, depending on the 
nature of the items collected. A collection of medical incunabula consist- 
ing of about 600 different items would be complete and exhaustive, 
while a collection of 600 reprints on a variety of subjects and without 
further special features would hardly be worth mentioning as a special 
collection in a public medical library. 

Unfortunately, there was no specific request in the questionnaire for 
the size of the special collection in our libraries. Hence, the replies to 
this point were often in general terms, such as “Not extensive,” ‘“‘Grow- 
ing,’ ‘Recently started,’ or ‘“Very exhaustive.”” Only in the case of 47 
special collections were definite figures given. A file of typewritten 
abstracts contains 50,000 items. A file of lantern slides has 3,000 items. 
Two collections of bookplates amount to 5 and 6 volumes respectively. 
Reprint and pamphlet collections were one amounting to 24 drawers, 
two having 10,000 items each, one of 20,000, one of 40,000, one of 
75,000, and one, at the headquarters of the A.M.A., having no less than 
195,000 items. The photographic and picture collections varied from 
500 items to 56,000 references to be found in the New York Academy of 
Medicine. The size of special book collections on medical specialties 
varied from 50 to 10,300, the average being 900. Special collections on 
very specific subjects were of course much smaller, one having only 40 
items (Servetus collection), with the average size rather below 1,000. 
The only exception to this was a collection of books dealing with food 
and cookery numbering 5,000 items in the Library of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

As to the purpose, the medical librarians again disagree. While there 
is probably no doubt that the mere vanity of a private collector is not 
a sufficient reason for accepting his bequest and for keeping it with 
special arrangement and care, the question of whether or not some 
special collections come about by reason of the inclination of the librarian 
to certain hobbies is open to discussion. For myself, I feel fully justified 
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in taking the ground that any member of the library staff who wants 
to enliven the routine course of library life by devoting himself to col- 
lecting special objects in our field, or by establishing special units for 
his own pleasure or for the benefit of the general library staff may do so. 
Yielding to such personal wishes has seldom worked to the disadvantage 
of a library. In fact, the establishing of such special collections necessarily 
is associated with a general survey of the resources of the library. The 
discovery of many misplaced items, the improvement of cataloging, re- 
sulting sometimes in the preparation of very useful bibliographies, will 
frequently result as a sort of by-product. 

If the special collection is set aside for the public, then its purpose 
is always educational, even if the books are kept in a display just for 
show. Indeed, libraries which are maintained by public taxation should 
consider their duty to go into the show business, provided they maintain 
their dignity and do not become dime museums. Any further discussion 
of this problem must be omitted now and it is sufficient to say that the 
present methods of book exhibitions as seen in the average medical 
library are open to criticism. Permanent exhibitions, which amount to 
special collections, are rarely justified in their present form. 

Considering the more special educational purpose of a special col- 
lection, there is no dissenting opinion that local or national tendencies 
in research may be greatly facilitated by special collections created for 
actual needs. Occasionally a library will find itself transformed into a 
special library due to special demands made upon it. A good example 
of such transformation is the Dental School Library of the Southwestern 
University in Chicago, or the library of the Minnesota Department of 
Health at St. Paul. 

As to the arrangement and organization of special collections, I 
must restrict myself to just a few words. Those collections which are 
chiefly for their show value should be displayed in some manner as to 
be accessible to the public, but preferably not in the reading rooms. 
Others which are for serious study, may be placed at any easily accessible 
part of the library. They do not necessarily require either a special room, 
or a special case, unless some essentials of the collection make it impor- 
tant, such as the nature and the number of the objects, the special 
purpose of the collection, etc. Generally, however, a special collection 
of heterogenous objects, which is mostly for show, will require at 
least a special case if a special room for its placement is not available. 
As for special collections of books, they may be left in the main stack, 
on the ordinary shelves of the library, and locked up behind caged doors 
or protected by glass. With certain less often used special book collec- 
tions it is even possible to scatter them according to the main stack 
system of the library, and have them only nominally or virtually in the 
form of a special card catalog. If they are kept as topographical units, 
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a special card file, a sort of shelf catalog, is very useful, sometimes 
necessary. But, if there is neither time nor personnel to prepare special 
catalogs, the main catalog will suffice. If the special book collection is 
only virtual and if its items are scattered all over the library, then the 
only way to maintain it as an entity is a special card file by which the 
collection may at any time be assembled. 

According to the present survey, the practice of medical librarians 
in arranging and organizing their special collections is the following: 

For 124 special collections the location and arrangement have been 
given. 37 have a special file, 33 are in special rooms or alcoves, 25 are 
separately kept in the main stacks, and 29 are in special cases. For 30 
special collections the method of cataloging was mentioned. Nineteen 
had special catalogs, 10 had only markings on the cards of the main 
catalog, and one collection existed in the form of a reference card catalog 
only. 

The permanency of the collection was regarded as assured in com- 
paratively few cases. Since my questionnaire did not ask about this, it 
may be assumed that most of these special collections are meant to be 
permanent. A few librarians signified their desire to do away with their 
special collections, especially they expressed a wish to merge the sepa- 
rately housed private libraries into the main collection. Most of the 
special collections are of comparatively recent date, most of them having 
been established in the 20th century. Only one collection is older than 
100 years. For the growth of the collection, special funds and endow- 
ments were mentioned in but seven instances. 

What conclusions are we to draw from the study in so far as they 
relate to definition and usefulness? I cannot think of any phrasing which 
seems to fit better than that attributed to a Chief Justice of the United 
States when he remarked ‘The Law is what the judges say it is’; and 
there I leave the question. 


THE COLLECTIONS IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES 


Alabama (1) Medical subjects of non-sci- 
entific nature on and about doctors; 


University (2) History. 


Medical Library, University of Ala- 

bama : ,; California 
Freshman Fund Library” (700 
vols.) 


Berkeley 
University of California Department 
Arkansas of Zoolog) 

Little Rock (1) ‘‘Protozoological Library’’; 
University of Arkansas School of (2) Collection of Darwiniana. 
Medicine Librar) Los Angeles 

(1) Historical medical books. Library; Los Angeles Medical Asso 
ve : ciation 
British Columbia (1) Rare Books; (2) “Osler Col- 

Vancouver lection’; (3) “Gray Anatomy” 

Vancouver Medical Association Collection. 

















































California: 





University of Southern 
College of Dentistry 
(1) First editions 8 old books; 
(2) “Private library.” 
San Francisco 
Lane Medical Library 
(a) History of science; (b) Eye, 
ear, nose and throat diseases. 
University of California, Medical 
School Library 
(a) Crummer Room; (b) “Anes- 
thesia collection”; (c) Print and 


picture collection (some 27,000 
pieces); (d) California medical 
history. 


Colorado 
Denver 
Denver Medical Library 
(1) Evans library (1,000 Reprints, 
350 books); (2) Frank W. Ken- 
ney Collection; (3) S. Fosdick 
Jones Collection. 


Connecticut 
Hartford 
Walter R. Steiner Medical Library of 
Hartford Medical Society 
(1) Anesthesia collection; (2) 
Connecticut physicians. 
New Haven 
Yale Medical Library 
(1) Members of school. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Howard University School of Medi- 
cine 
(1) Health of the Negro. 


Georgia 
Emory University 
Emory University A. W. 
Medical Library 
(1) Bowcock diabetic collection; 
(2) Junior League Thyroid Col- 
lection; (3) Ophthalmologica; (4) 
Myrtle M. Tye. 


Calhoun 


Illinois 


Chicago 
American 
brary 

“Package Library’ (195,000 items). 
Archibald Church Library (North- 
western University) 

(1) Browsing collection (about 

1,600 vols.); (2) Reference col- 

lection; (3) Reprint collection 


Medical Association Li- 
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(about 40,000) ; (4) Portraits and 
pictures (about 5,000); (5) 
Stereopticon slides (about 3,000) ; 
(6) Dissertations (about 20,000) ; 
(7) Manuscripts; (8) Early works 
to 1750; (9) Folios. 

Chicago Medical School Library 
(a) Oppenheim Collection’ on 
Dermatology; (b) Psychiatry Li- 
brary; (c) Collection of photo- 
graphs and medical historical pic- 
tures. 

Cook County Hospital Library 
(1) Reprints and clippings. 

John Crerar Library 
(1) Portraits. 

Southwestern 

School Library 
(1) William H. Trueman Collec- 
tion; (2) Arthur D. Black Col- 
lection; (3) Rare book collection 
(about 1,000 vols.); (4) Dental 
education; (5) Catalogs of dental 
schools; (6) State Dental Laws. 

University of Chicago Bio-Med:cal 

Libraries, Culver Hall 

(1) Dissertations (75,000). 


Universit) Dental 


Indiana 
Indianapolis 

Indiana University Medical Center 
(a) Medical history; (b) Reprints. 

Lilly Research Laboratories 
(a) Patent file; (b) “New remedy’”’ 
file; (c) Picture and history file; 
(d) Annual programs; (e) Pic- 
tures of scientists in catalog ma- 
terial; (f) Abstract file (over 
50,000 abstr.) ; (g) Reprints; (h) 
Advertisements; (i) Directories; 
(j) Insulin. 


Iowa 
Des Moines 
lowa State Medical Library 
(1) Old books and journals; (2) 
Non-medical writings of medical 
men (50 vols.); (3) Stamps of 
medical interest; (4) Doctor gen- 
erations; (5) Old fee bills; (6) 


Old instruments; (7) Multiple 
births: (8) Presidents of Iowa 
Medical Society and Iowa Doc- 
tors; (9) Book plates and Sci- 
entists of Medical Library (5 
vols.); (10) Iowa events; (11) 
Reprints (24 drawers); (12) 


David Sturgis Fairchild Collection 
1,200 vols.) 
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Iowa City 
University 
brary 

(1) Leigh Hunt; (2) Ranney; (3) 
Springer; (4) Talbot, etc. 


of lowa, University Lt- 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 


Louisiana State University Medical 
School, Aristides Agramonte Me- 
mortal Library 

(1) History of Medicine; (2) 


Agramonte Memorial Collection. 

Tulane University School of Medicine 
(1) Feingold Collection; (2) 
Kells library of dentistry; (3) 
Non-medical books; (4) Diabetes 
mellitus; (5) Nephritis. 


Maryland 


Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins University, Institute 
of History of Medicine, Welch 
Medical Library 
(1) Ahlfeld Teratological Library 
(about 900 vols.); (2) Mackall 
Collection (about 40 vols.); (3) 
Henry Barton Jacobs Collection. 
Library; School of Medicine, Univer 
sity of Maryland 
(1) Maryland Medicine; (2) 
John Crawford Collection (about 
500). 
Library of the Medical and Chirurgt- 
cal Faculty of the State of Maryland 
[received later] 
(1) John Ruhrah cultural library; 
(2) Charles Frick and Upton Scott 
collections. 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Boston City Hospital 
(1) Hospital own. 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
(Treadwell Library) 

(a) “Discovery of ether 
thesia” (over 100 vols.). 
Harvard University, School of Medi- 

cal Library 
(1) ‘Faculty Collection”; (2) His- 
tory of Harvard Medical School; 
(3) “Ether Collection’ (about 
100 vols.); (4) Warren Library; 
(5) Poetry by physicians. 
Tufts College, Medical and Dental 
School Library 
(1) Thayer Collection (about 104 
vols.); (2) Reprint Collection; 


ancs- 
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(3) Damon Collection (about 233 


vols.). 
Boston University School of Medi- 
cine 
(1) Historical collection (about 
300); (2) Homeopathy; (3) 


News events (local); (4) Faculty 
publications; (5) Pratt Collection 
(about 1,000). 
Worcester 
Worcester State Hospital Library 
(1) History of Psychiatry (about 
300 vols.). 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 
University of Michigan Medical Li- 


brary 
(1) Lewis S. Pilcher Collection; 
(2) LeRoy Crummer Collection; 
(3) Ernest E. Haas Collection; 


(4) Aldred S. Warthin Collection. 
Detroit 
Harper Hospital Library 
(1) Reprints; (2) “Local histori- 
cal interest.”’ 


Henry Ford Hospital Library 


(1) Bookplate collection; (2) 
Henry Ford Hospital; (3) Re- 
prints (of Staff Members); (4) 


Biography of Ford Hospital Sec- 
tion; (5) Camera Club [only hous- 
ing done}. 


Minnesota 


Rochester 
Mayo Clinic Library 
(1) Browsing Room Library ; (2) 
Science room; (3) Rare books; 
(4) Mayo Clinic Collection; (5) 
Minnesota Pioneer Physicians. 
St. Paul 
Minnesota Department of Health 
(1) Public health reports. 


Ramsey County Medical Society 
(1) Early Americana; (2) Mu- 
scum. 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
Jackson County Medical Society Li- 
brary, General Hospital 
(a) Roentgenology and radiology ; 
(b) Reprints of members (local). 
St. Louis 
St. Louis Medical Society Library 
(1) Paracelsiana (363); (2) 
James Moores Ball Historical Col- 
lection (847). 










































St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine 


(1) H. W. Loeb Collection (1,800 


vols.); (2) Missouri Province 
Educational Institute Collection 
(880); (3) Biography (356); 


(4) Portrait collection (500); (5) 
Medical Ex-libris (6 vols.). 
Washington University School of 
Medicine 
(1) Engman Library; (2) Beau- 
mont Manuscripts: (3) J. B. 
Shapleigh Library. 
Nebraska 
Omaha 
Creighton University School of Medi- 
cine 
(1) H. W. Schulte; (2) “In Me- 


moriam” Collection. 
New Hampshire 
Hanover 
Dartmouth College Library 
“Conner Collection.” 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City 
Free Public Library, Medical Branch 
(1) D’Otis D. Stickney Collection. 
Newark 
Medical Library, Academy of Medi- 
cine of Northern New Jersey 
(1) (New Jersiana). 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Hoagland Library 
(1) French collection; (2) Card- 
well Collection; (3) College pro- 


fessors. 
Buffalo 
Grosvenor Library 
(1) Alvin A. Hubbell library 


(about 2,000). 
New York 

Columbia University, 

Physicians and Surgeons 
(1) Nightingale Fund. 

Columbia University; Medical Library 

[received later] 
(1) Jerome P. Webster Library on 
Plastic Surgery (12,000 items) ; 
(2) John G. Curtis Collection of 
Physiology; (3) George Sumner 
Huntington Collection of Human 
and Comparative Anatomy; (4) 
Library for Cancer Research; (5) 
Historical reprints; (6) Articles 
of staff members of Columbia- 


College of 
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Presbyterian Medical Center; (7) 
Portraits; (8) Letters; (9) Manu- 


scripts. 
Cornell University Medical College 
Library 
(1) Own publications; (2) Early 
Americana. 


Metropolitan Hospital Welfare Island 
(a) History of the Metropolitan 
Hospital (and its forerunner: 
Homeopathic Hospital). 

New York Academy of Medicine Li- 

brary 
(1) Margaret Barclay Wilson Col- 
lection (about 5,000 vols.); (2) 
Portraits (about 86,000 ref.) ; (4) 
Fellows’ Room; (4) Rare Book 
and History Room (about 10,300 
vols.). 

William Ropes May Memorial Li- 

brary, Willard Parker Hospital 
(1) “William Ropes May non- 
medical books’’; (2) Reprint col- 
lection. 

Rochester 

Rochester Academy Medical Library 
(1) Osleriana; (2) Books on non- 
medical subjects. 

University of Rochester School of 

Medicine and Dentistry Medical Li- 

brary 
(1) Historical E. W. 
Collection; (2) Miner 
Fever Collection (600). 

Syracuse 

Syracuse University College of Medi- 

cine Library 
(1) [Rare book collection}; (2) 
[ Syracusiana}. 

Trudeau 

The  Lawrason 

Medical Library 
(1) Tuberculosis and 
collection. 


Mulligan 
Yellow 


Brown Memorial 


historical 


North Carolina 


Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina School 
of Medicine, Charles E. Kistler Me- 
mortal Medical Library 

(1) Medical biographies and es- 
says; (2) North Carolina Collec 
tion. 

Wake Forest 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine 

“Old books’ (about 300 vols.). 
Nova Scotia 

Halifax 

Medical Library; Dalhousie 


Univer- 
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sity [received later] 


(1)Early Canadian periodicals; 
(2) Historical collection. 
Ohio 
Akron 


City Hospital of Akron 
(a) Reprints of articles by local 
doctors; (b) Reprints of articles 
in journals not received; (c) So- 
cialized medicine. 
Cleveland 


Cleveland Medical Library Assocta- 
tion 
(1) Phillips room; (2) Corlett 


room; (3) Kelley room; (4) Milli- 
kin room; (5) Lowman room; 
(6) Roger G. Perkins Collection. 


Ontario 


Toronto 
Toronto Academy of Medicine 
(1) Early medicine and medical 
education in Ontario; (2) On- 
tario physicians; (3) “Osler Cor- 
ner’; (4) Klotz Library (235) 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
College of Physicians Library 
(1) Incunabula; (2) Manuscripts; 
(3) Portraits; (4) Autographs; 
(5) “Medical art’; (6) Samuel 
D. Gross room; (7) Samuel Lewis 
room; (8) George B. Wood room. 
Temple University Professional 
School Library 
(1) Frank Cook Abbott Library; 
(2) Leon Alonza Ryan Library. 
Woman's Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania 
(1) Women physicians. 
Pittsburgh 
University of Pittshurgh School of 
Medicine Library 
(1) Ernest Ziegler Collection: (2) 
Early gynecology, obstetrics and 
surgery (about 1,000 vols.) 
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South Carolina 


Charleston 
Library, Medical College, 
South Carolina 
(1) Charleston and South Carolina 
medicine; (2) South Carolina Sec- 
tion; (3) Joseph Hume's Library. 


State of 


Tennessee 
Nashville 
Vanderbilt University School of Medt- 
cine 
(1) (Medical history of America) ; 
(2) Rare books. 


Texas 
Galveston 
University of Texas; Medical School 
Library 
(1) Biography of physicians; (2) 
Latin-American medicine. 
Houston 
Houston Academy Medical Library 
(1) “Old books’ (about 300 
vols.). 
Vermont 
Burlington 
University of Vermont College of 
Medicine 
(1) Beaumont Collection; (2) 


Osler books. 
Virginia 
Charlottesville 
University of Virginia Alderman Li- 


brary 
(1) Henle pamphlets (about 
10,000 vols.); (2) Pamphlets 
(about 10,000); (3) Microfilms. 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Marquette University School of 
Medicine 
(1) Horace Manchester Brown Li- 
brary (290 vols.); (2) Joseph 


Schneider Library. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING ADDRESS BY COLONEL JONES 


Miss Marshall; It occurs to me that a list showing the placement of the various 
subject collections would be interesting for the Bulletin, We are always interested in 
knowing where we might find collections of material on particular subjects. 


Colonel Jones: 


I brought with me the complete information and this, I hope, will 


be printed. Later we may get information on collections whose character and extent 
we do not know at this time. I have the cards here and these show where all the different 
collections may be found. I didn’t feel like throwing the information away after finish- 


ing the paper. 









































ORGANIZATION FOR MEDICAL DEFENSE* 
By Dr. SANFoRD V. LARKEY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MONG THE ACTIVITIES and agencies concerned with defense, those 
A relating to medicine should be of particular interest to this group of 
medical librarians. For over a year now, there has been a great deal of 
effort involving all aspects of medical science and, in reality, the entire 
medical profession. We have scen the emergency becoming more and 
more serious as time has gone on, and now with the President’s declara- 
tion of a state of unlimited emergency, there is need for even more con- 
centrated effort. It is an immense task to mobilize all of the resources 
of the nation for defense, and often the machinery seems complicated 
and obscure. One is almost overwhelmed by the number of initialed abbre- 
viations of agencies such as O.P.M., O.E.M., H.M.C., etc. However, I feel 
that a group of librarians who work with the symbols of the Library 
of Congress classification system and the letters of Cutter-Sanborn 
tables, will not be frightened at letters. It certainly is true that it is often 
difficult to know just what agency is doing what at a certain time, but there 
are some main lines, and as one who has been an onlooker and in some 
ways a participant in the Washington scene for the past year, I felt that 
possibly I could give a few high lights of this picture that might be use- 
ful. It would seem that medical librarians particularly should be the 
ones to understand the details of this many-sided organization since it is 
their task to collect and to distribute the results of the work being done. 

My aim, therefore, will be to tell something of the activities, not only 
of the Governmental agencies and particularly the defense agencies in 
Washington, but also of some of the other groups working on these 
problems. It is of course impossible to give a complete survey, and I will 
not be able to go into very great detail on any particular phase. What I 
would like to do is to give a broad outline of the organization for de- 
fense, a summary of the problems being considered and some particular 
points that might be of interest to you medical librarians in your own 
work. 

One of the important developments of the past year has been the 
utilization of the scientific resources of the country as a whole. The aim 
has been to integrate these with the activities of the various Govern- 
mental agencies and particularly of the armed services. In fact, in most 
cases, the request for civilian assistance came from the Army and Navy. 

* Read at the 43d Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, May 30, 1941. 
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In carrying out this aim, various national societies and the National 
Research Council have played an important rdle, and there has been an 
effort to co-ordinate all of these activities. This co-ordination has taken 
different forms at various times, and I will try later to summarize the 
existing set-up. 

Naturally, the Medical Corps of the Army and Navy have had greatly 
increased tasks in facing the problems of a peacetime mobilization and 
also in planning to meet the conditions of modern warfare. Similarly, 
other Governmental agencies have had increased responsibilities. The 
United States Public Health Service is playing a large rdle in various 
aspects of civilian defense. For instance, many important problems in 
industrial medicine have arisen because of the greatly accelerated activity 
in the defense industries. The control of disease around areas of military 
concentration is in the province of the Public Health Service, and in order 
to assure co-ordination with the Army, liaison officers have been assigned 
to each corps area to co-operate with Army medical officers. It is not 
the place here to speak of the details of all of this work or of the defense 
activities of many other Governmental agencies. In most of these mat- 
ters, there has been co-operation with the civilian groups which have 
been called in to give assistance. 

The medical profession of the country has responded with en- 
thusiasm to all the requests made of it. Many of the medical societies 
voluntarily set up special committees to deal with problems in their own 
field, and the American Medical Association very early organized a Com- 
mittee on Medical Preparedness with special committees in all of the 
state societies. Some of the activities of these groups will be discussed in 
relation to the special problems which are being considered. 

The various divisions of the National Research Council have also 
been called on by the Government for advice. While in those questions 
relating to medicine the Division of Medical Sciences is that most con- 
cerned, some of the other divisions are also dealing with problems in the 
field of medicine. In the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
there are a number of committees concerned with psychological prob- 
lems, the question of morale, and the selection and training of aircraft 
pilots. The Division of Biology and Agriculture in conjunction with the 
two divisions just mentioned has set up committees, the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition and the Committee on Food Habits, to study the 
problems of nutrition. These committees played a prominent part in the 
recent National Nutrition Conference which was held under the auspices 
of the Federal Security Agency. Dr. M. L. Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture, at whose request these committees were set up, has been 
recently appointed Director of Nutrition in the Office of the Co-ordinator 
of Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities. 

I will not go into much detail of the work of the various committees 
of the Division of Medical Sciences since I have already given this in 
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a report in War Medicine.’ However, I would like to repeat again that 
in May, 1940, the Surgeon General of the Army requested the Chair- 
man of the Division to organize certain advisory committees, and to date 
there are some forty-three committees functioning. There are seven 
main committees covering certain broad aspects of the subject of mili- 
tary medicine; namely, medicine, surgery, neuropsychiatry, chemotherapy, 
transfusions, aviation medicine and information. You will note that 
there is an emphasis here due to the military nature of the subject that 
you would not have in any other kind of organization. Under these seven 
main committees, there are a large number of subcommittees which cover 
the special fields. 

The organization of these committees and the scope of the work of 
all of the other groups is determined more or less by the nature of the 
problems confronting them. One of the first phases of any united en- 
deavor of preparedness as in the present emergency is the mobilization 
of personnel. It is necessary first of course to know what personnel is 
available, and it has been necessary to make some sort of survey of the 
scientists, including the physicians, of the country. The task of the list- 
ing of physicians was assigned to the American Medical Association, at 
the request of the Surgeons General. The American Medical Association 
in the summer of 1940 sent a questionnaire to all of the doctors of the 
nation. On the basis of these questionnaires then, by means of the punch 
card system, lists have been made of the men in various specialties. The 
National Research Council and many of the special societies have co- 
operated with the American Medical Association in this effort. The use 
of the American Medical Association lists has been made official by the 
Adjutant General. 

Machinery has been set up to list or classify all of the scientists of 
the country, including those medical men engaged in investigative work. 
The agency for this is the National Roster for Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, set up jointly under the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Civil Service Commission. It has as advisory bodies, the Ameri- 
can Council of Education, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Social Science Research Council and the National Research Council. 
It also is sending out questionnaires and check lists, and the results from 
these will be put on punch cards so that eventually it will be possible to 
pick out the men best trained for any given position or task. 

Another important problem placed before the committees of the Na- 
tional Research Council was that of advice on various professional mat- 

‘ Larkey, S. V., ‘The Division of Medical Sciences of the National Research Coun- 
cil and National Defense,” Science, March 14, 1941, Vol. 93, No. 2411, pp. 241-244. 

See also: 

Larkey, S. V., “The National Research Council and Medical Preparedness,” War 
Medicine, January, 1941, Vol. 1., pp. 77-94. 

Weed, L. H., “The National Research Council and Medical Preparedness,” The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, July 19, 1941, Vol. 117, pp. 180-182 
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ters. In many cases the committees were able to arrive at the answers at 
their meetings, but often it was necessary to plan research projects. While 
unfortunately funds were not available for the complete prosecution of 
these studies, there have been investigations along some lines, including 
basic studies on the cause and treatment of shock, on the preparation 
and evaluation of blood substitutes for transfusion, on the chemotherapy 
of infections, on the cause and relief of fatigue, on night blindness and 
dark adaptation and on certain aspects of aviation physiology. How- 
ever, as will be seen later, more adequate organization has been effected, 
and it is hoped that funds will soon be forthcoming for an all-out effort. 

The American Red Cross is carrying on many activities such as the 
training of nurses, the listing of medical technicians, and is co-operating 
with all of the other medical groups. An interesting example of this co- 
operation is the present blood procurement program being carried on 
jointly by the Red Cross and the National Research Council at the re- 
quest of the Surgeons General of the Army and Navy. The Red Cross 
is soliciting blood donors in a number of the citics of the country, and 
the actual bleeding and technique of preparation of this blood into dried 
plasma is under the supervision of a special committee of the National 
Research Council. The plasma thus produced will be taken by the Army 
and Navy for the use of the armed forces. 

It was realized very early that there should be some central co-ordina- 
tion of all of the activities of the medical groups. The first step in this 
co-ordination was the appointment by the Council of National Defense 
on September 9, 1940, of the Health and Medical Committee. This 
committee consisted of Dr. Irvin Abell as Chairman, the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army, Navy and U. S. Public Health Service, and the Chair- 
man of the Division of Medical Sciences, National Research Council. 
This committee allocated certain problems to the National Research 
Council, particularly aviation medicine and neuropsychiatry, and in addi- 
tion set up six committees directly under its own supervision. These were 
the Subcommittee on Dentistry, the Subcommittee on Medical Educa- 
tion, the Subcommittee on Hospitals, the Subcommittee on Industrial 
Medicine, the Subcommittee on Negro Health, and the Subcommittee 
on Nursing.? On November 28, 1940, the Health and Medical Com- 
mittee was transferred to the Federal Security Agency and the Federal 
Security Administrator, Mr. Paul V. McNutt, was designated as Co- 
ordinator of Health, Welfare and Related Defense Activities. This ar- 
rangement still continues. On June 28, 1941, by executive order of the 
President, another co-ordinating agency, the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, was set up, with Dr. Vannevar Bush as Di- 
rector. Connected with this office are two committees which were al- 
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ready in existence, the National Defense Research Committee, which has 
to deal with scientific developments on the side of the physical sciences, 
now under the Chairmanship of Dr. James B. Conant (the details of the 
organization of this have been given in various numbers of Sczence), 
and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker. In addition, a new body was 
formed, the Committee on Medical Research. This committee consists 
of Dr. A. N. Richards of the University of Pennsylvania as Chairman, 
Dr. A. R. Dochez of Columbia University, Dr. A. Baird Hastings of 
Harvard University, Dr. Lewis H. Weed, Chairman of the Division of 
Medical Sciences, National Research Council, Rear Admiral H. W. 
Smith, Colonel James S. Simmons and Dr. L. R. Thompson, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. It will have charge of all of the research programs, 
taking over such functions along this line as had been previously assigned 
to the Health and Medical Committee. 

In the meantime, the Office of Civilian Defense had been created 
with Fiorello H. LaGuardia as Director, and on June 15, 1941, the Di- 
rector announced the creation of a Civilian Defense Medical Board, 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. George Bachr. This group is to have charge 
of the medical aspects of civilian defense. As I said at the beginning, it 
is sometimes rather difficult to keep track of all of these new agencies, 
but I hope that this brief outline will help to clarify the picture for my 
fellow librarians. I might say that many of these developments occurred 
after this paper was presented at the meeting in Ann Arbor, but have 
been added to bring the record up to date. 

Probably the one committee of the National Research Council which 
is nearest to the interest of medical librarians is the Committee on In- 
formation, under the Chairmanship of Dr. Morris Fishbein. It has to do 
with the general problem of collecting and disseminating the results of 
the work of all of the other committees. It serves as the editorial board 
of the journal, War Medicine, published by the American Medical As- 
sociation. It has Subcommittees on Publicity, Historical Records, and 
Correlation of Information. The Subcommittee on Historical Records is 
very largely a committee of librarians. Its Chairman is Dr. John F. Fulton 
of Yale and the other members are Dr. E. H. Cushing, librarian of the 
Cleveland Medical Library, Dr. Henry R. Viets, the former editor of our 
own Bulletin, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, and the 
Reverend George Stewart, author of works on military affairs. This Sub- 
committee has been collecting all of the documents relating to the present 
emergency, with the view of eventually writing its medical history. Edi- 
tors and authors have been assigned to particular topics, and a tentative 
outline of such a history has been drawn up. 

Now in closing, I would like to say something of the present and 
future publications coming from the Committee on Information and 
from other groups, which should have a place in medical libraries. First, 
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to speak of publications already at hand, I have mentioned War Medicine 
and would also like to mention the Bulletin of War Medicine, published 
by the Medical Research Council of Great Britain. While this is purely an 
abstract journal, it is very valuable in the field of military medicine. It 
may be obtained from the British Library of Information, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. There are two important publications issued by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the Industrial Hygiene Bulletin and the 
Control of Communicable Diseases. The office of the Surgeon General 
of the Army has issued a number of circular letters, three of which have 
been prepared by the committees of the National Research Council, and 
these are Circular Letter No. 81 on “Chemotherapy in Infectious Dis- 
eases and Other Infections,’ Circular Letter No. 18 on “Diagnosis and 
Treatment of the Venereal Diseases,” and Circular Letter No. 56 on 
“Notes on the Treatment and Control of Certain Tropical Diseases.” 
The first two of these have also appeared in War Medicine and the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, while the third will appear 
soon. All of these will be included in the General Field Manual, to be 
discussed later. Another very interesting document is Mobilization 
Regulations, MR 1-9, on the ‘Standards of the Physical Examination 
during Mobilization.”’ These are the official standards for both the draft 
board examinations and the induction board examinations. It is reprinted 
in Volume 6 of the Selective Service Regulations. A number of the Na- 
tional Research Council committees have worked on the revision of this, 
and a new edition is expected shortly. For an understanding of the whole 
defense set-up, the United States Government Manual, published by 
the United States Information Service three times a year is extremely use- 
ful, while the little pamphlet O fice for Emergency Management— 
Functions and Administration gives more details of the specific de- 
fense agencies. In order to keep up to date with the activities including 
those relating to medicine, the journal, Defense, the official weekly 
bulletin of the Office for Emergency Management, is recommended. All 
of these can be secured through the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

The various committees of the National Research Council have been 
preparing a number of manuals for the Army and Navy Medical Corps. 
These are being edited by the Committee on Information. A General 
Field Medical Manual will be printed under Government auspices. It is 
designed to be of assistance to the Medical Officer in the field and to 
cover certain aspects that may be met in the present emergency. It will 
contain sections on surgical first aid, medical emergencies, details of cer- 
tain new therapeutic measures, and the treatment of certain diseases not 
generally met with in ordinary practice. A six volume series of manuals 
on military surgery is now being completed by the Committee on Surgery 
and its Subcommittees and will be printed by a private publishing firm. 
Notices of this series will appear shortly. It will contain volumes on 
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maxillofacial and plastic surgery, ophthalmology, otolaryngology, ab- 
dominal and urological injuries, chest injuries, vascular injuries, treat- 
ment of wounds and burns, treatment of shock, neurosurgery, anesthesia 
and radiology. 

The Committee on Aviation Medicine is preparing a bibliography of 
aviation medicine under the editorship of Dr. John F. Fulton, which will 
appear as a supplement to the Journal of Aviation Medicine. 

These are some of the forthcoming publications, and announcement 
of others will be given to the members of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion as soon as available. 

I realize that this has been a very cursory picture, but I hope some 
of the information given here may be of use. 


DISCUSSION OF DR. LARKEY’S ADDRESS 


Question:* Where can these manuals be ordered ? 

Dr. Larkey: You would have to get MR 1-9, for instance, through the Surgeon- 
General's office. It is very hard to get. 

Colonel Jones: Everything is hard to get now. The surest way of getting them is 
to ask for them personally. The distribution of many important things is not complete. 
There seems to be a lack of co-ordination somewhere, and possibly this is a good time 
to consider what we should do about it. It is astonishing the number of important 
things that come out with which I should be acquainted. Very often I don’t find out 
about them until the next week or the next month. 

Dr. Larkey: We have tried to get around circular letters by publishing them wher- 
ever possible—in War Medicine and the Journal of the A.M.A. The manuals which are 
for sale have to be purchased from the office of the Superintendent of Documents. 

Colonel Jones: Most manuals are for sale, I believe. 

Dr. Larkey: I imagine so, but during the last war a lot of them were not on sale. 

Mr. Fleming: The Army regulations that are printed are distributed to depository 
libraries. We have been getting them through Columbia at the main library. It goes to 
our military medicine section. The Army extension courses have the regular syllabi to 
pass out to Army men in medical corps to bring them up to standards of modern warfare. 
These are not available for distribution. We are getting them through the backdoor. 
Our hospital is No. 2 hospital in case of emergency—Johns Hopkins is No. 1—and we 
have been able to get them through that means. Some of the Selective Service regula- 
tions have been printed but are not available. Some material printed by the government 
is available only to certain libraries. They can get around this by planographing or 
using similar processes which is not printing, and the material can then be distributed 
that way to various libraries. Much of the material is available at the Government 
Printing Office, but it is not for distribution. 

Dr. Larkey: Committee on Aviation and National Advisory Committee have re- 
leases not being sent out now because of their confidential nature, but there are arrange- 
ments such that when the emergency is over they will be distributed to the libraries. 
Some printed materials are too confidential, but are being stored and will be distributed 
when the emergency is over. 

Question: Would it be possible to keep a list of key libraries with your committee 
so that those libraries could be notified when an important publication is issued and 
given an opportunity to buy it? 

Dr, Larkey: 1 don’t know if that could be done. 

Question: It would be a good idea to set up some kind of mechanism whereby we 
could receive the important publications, otherwise they will be out of print before we 
can get them. The supplies are exhausted in just a few weeks. 

Dr. Larkey: That will not happen in the case of manuals. 


* Speaker not identified. 





WHEN DOES SEARCH BECOME RESEARCH?* 
By EpITrH DERNEHL 


EARCH AND RESEARCH are Closely interwoven, but there is always a 
fundamental distinction between them. Research has as its object the 
exploration of uncharted fields, while search leads only into domains 
previously explored. We all know that many a search wrongly assumes 
the name of research, when the work reported has hardly shown evi- 
dence of even a thorough survey of a subject, and has no trace of the 
original thought so essential to any project dignified by the name re- 
search. Search has many uses; through it is made the compilations of 
information available in the literature, the resumés of known investiga- 
tions, the summing up of our knowledge which is one of the main func- 
tions of a library. 

Whereas the object of search is to compile, that of research is to 
analyze and evaluate. The research worker strives to find the solution to 
some problem which he has set for himself. He must examine and test 
his hypothesis from all angles, must discard the dubious, and must test 
the favorable with thoughtful analysis. He may undertake the study of 
some fundamental truth, he may deduce a new law, or he may develop a 
new use for old knowledge. Sometimes his purpose is one of correlation 
and he evaluates facts in terms of their relationship with other facts and 
to life purposes. No matter in what field he chooses to work, he must 
bring originality of thought or of approach to the task. Without these 
attributes or without new truth, his work can at best be called a library 
search and should never be classed as research work. 

The library should be equipped to serve the demands of both the 
searcher and the research worker. It is of vital importance for a library 
to have readily available the tools necessary for those who seek for 
information or for clarification of thought. For this purpose, it is often 
difficult to decide which books to keep on the shelves, and which to 
discard. Those seemingly of little importance today may be of in- 
estimable value some years hence, yet everything cannot be stored lest 
the library degenerate into a gross accumulation of mere books, in which 
the worthwhile volumes are almost submerged in a sea of little or 
never used antiquities. Rare books and collector's items are of question- 
able value for search and research. If a rare book contains valuable in- 

* Read at the 43d Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, May 29, 1941. 
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formation, its intrinsic value, with few exceptions, has led to reprinting; 
and a collector's item, more often than not, is a book whose value is 
determined by its scarcity rather than the real worth of its contents. One 
of the qualities most necessary for a librarian, therefore, is vision; she 
must show judgment, guided by imagination, in her decisions, and 
she must cultivate an understanding for the needs of the searcher and 


the researcher alike. 

Contrary to the belief held by many, research is not a domain 
limited to the genius and the highly gifted. It is a field of endeavor 
open in greater or lesser degree to any individual in whom curiosity is 
aided by a resourceful and inquiring mind. The ability to solve the 
problems of our individual libraries is within the scope of each librarian. 
A search will often be rewarded with useful information; if not, then 
even a small problem, solved by a live intelligence, may well be called 
a bit of research well done. 





UNION CATALOGS* 


By CHARLOTTE E. COFFMAN 


T WAS Daniel Webster who said, ‘““What is valuable is not new and 
i what is new is not valuable.” The union catalog idea is not new, but 
the catalog itself is valuable and although I have nothing new to say 
about union catalogs, I shall endeavor to point out a few of their uses. 

In the United States, practical compilation of union catalogs began 
about 1901. The Union Catalog of the Library of Congress was one of 
the first of its kind to be instituted and it is the most notable one in 
this country. It is national, in that it includes cards of many libraries 
in the country, although it does not cover their entire holdings, except 
the Library of Congress. This catalog should invite the co-operation of 
every library in the country and it should become the leading biblio- 
graphical center of the United States. 

In 1936 further development of the union catalog movement was 
brought about by material aid from the Federal Government through its 
Works Progress Administration in order to create work for the unem- 
ployed. Today, in this country, there are over one hundred union 
catalogs either in the process of compilation or already functioning. 
These projects may be classed as national, regional and local, the largest 
ones, next to our national catalog, are those of Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia. Among the various centers there are two important union 
catalogs devoted to Medicine: the shelf-list of medical literature at the 
Boston Medical Library and the Union Catalog of Medical Literature 
in Chicago, located in the medical reading room of the John Crerar 
Library. A third catalog now being planned is that at the Army Medical 
Library in Washington, D.C. 

According to Mr. Arthur B. Berthold, Associate Director of the 
Philadelphia Union Catalog, there are seventeen regional catalogs which 
are important in respect to service; the following are specifically men- 
tioned: Rocky Mountain Union Library Catalog, Denver, Colorado; 
Ohio State Union Catalog, at Columbus, Ohio; Cleveland Union Library 
Catalog, Cleveland, Ohio, and Philadelphia Union Library Catalog, in 
Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Union Library Catalog records all books 
owned in 151 libraries in the Philadelphia Metropolitan area. This file, 
organized in 1936, now contains over three and one quarter million cards 


* Read at the 43d Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, May 29, 1941. 
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recording over five and one half million books. The catalog serves as an 
agency for contact with other union catalogs and other libraries through- 
out the country. It is impossible at this time to relate any further sta- 
tistics, as such a report may later be contradicted by the findings of the 
American Library Association survey now being compiled. 

The most outstanding use of all the catalogs is to assist the public in 
locating the whereabouts of research material and to disperse information 
concerning the mechanics of inter-library loans. Recently the Denver 
and Philadelphia centers have introduced a system whereby the union 
catalog will negotiate a loan for the reader. This is a considerable depar- 
ture from the original union catalog idea and its success depends less on 
the union catalog and more on the co-operation of the contributing li- 
braries. 

Union catalogs as we have them are not always helpful as regards 
very recent material. There is always a waiting period on the part of 
the catalog centers until new additions are cataloged. Under the best 
circumstances the union catalog is at least two weeks behind in receiv- 
ing records of recent accessions. Therefore, up to date filing depends 
upon the frequent contribution of cards. Thus far, union library catalogs 
have developed without any particular plan, but there are indications 
that in the future fairly definite plans will be devised for the entire 
country. This also means that a few of the smaller catalogs may have 
to be incorporated with larger ones for economic reasons. 





THE SUBJECT SPECIALIST* 


By HEATH BABCOCK 


HE LITERATURE discussing plans for improving the subject or func- 
§ pote organization of our libraries has consumed no small amount 
of space in the professional journals during the last ten years. And still 
its very nomenclature is undefined. The term “‘subject specialist’ alone 
con be confusing for I have found at least three different interpreta- 
tions of it. 

The usual interpretation implies specialization in the technical 
processes of a library such as ordering and accessioning, classifying and 
cataloging, circulation, and reference work. Another interpretation is 
specialization in the handling of different forms of library materials; 
some librarians dealing almost exclusively with periodicals, others with 
documents, pamphlets, or rare books. 

My third interpretation may not be the one Mr. Bishop had in mind, 
for I have assumed that librarians of special collections would be con- 
sidered subject specialists even as we, as medical librarians, are so con- 
sidered. I have applied my third interpretation to specialization of the 
university and large reference library staff. 

For the term ‘Subject Specialist’? has come more and more to mean 
the individual on a library staff who by circumstances or years of ex- 
perience, but more especially by education and training, is a specialist 
not necessarily in the knowledge of a subject field but in the literature 
on that subject. It is not suggested that these experts in a variety of 
subjects be additional members of a library staff. That, on the face of 
it, would be an impossible expense. 

But then arises the question of staff specialization or of training dif- 
ferent members of the staff in the literature of a special subject but 
“only for those fields of research in which the library's collections are 
active, and steadily increasing.” Most librarians on the staff of a large 
university or reference library should offer a fertile field for this spe- 
cialization for it is already assumed that they have a good education, 
wide informational background, organizing ability, tact, a degree of 
literary capacity, initiative, and a certain amount of mental curiosity. 
To all of this add further training in the literature of a chosen field 
of activity and its allied fields of learning and you could have a subject 
specialist. 

* Read at the 43d Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, May 29, 1941. 
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To quote Miss Mann: ‘A librarian should specialize in the //terature 
and library problems of a subject field; usually he can not afford to 
give the time required to master a subject, and, if he does, much of his 
subject knowledge is likely to be wasted in library work. . . . I should 
advise librarians . . . not to spend too much time on the subject, but to 
. . . proceed to the study of library materials as such, acquiring in the 
process more and more knowledge of the subject, yet acquiring it inci- 
dentally.” 

I do not intend to put an emphasis upon scholarship and develop- 
ment in subject fields to the subordination of technical and necessary 
routine library procedures, but I believe very strongly that too much 
stress has been put on the latter and that there is a great deal of scholarly 
ability and energy being wasted by librarians who persist in performing 
routine chores that should be thrust upon the shoulders of the clerical 
staff and assumed by them with full responsibility. 

The research worker in going to a university or large reference li- 
brary of any kind hopes to find a member of the library staff who speaks 
his language and knows the bibliography and the method of his subject. 
So, as many professional members of the staff as possible should have 
a specialty in some branch of bibliography: literary, historical, philo- 
sophical, or scientific. 

But by knowledge in a subject field I do not mean specialization 
in a narrow or scientific sense. Rather that the specialist, although 
primarily interested in the bibliography of a special field, will gradually 
broaden that scope of study to include the bibliographies in closely allied 
fields. 

We, as Medical Librarians, may well consider ourselves as Subject 
Specialists, but we have all learned that we cannot limit our knowledge 
of library tools to Medicine only. In this era of medical developments 
there are the related fields of biology and chemistry, of physical educa- 
tion and training, and even social economics. This morning, Dr. Bunt- 
ing mentioned many other related fields so it would seem that we really 
should become even more omniscient than I originally dared to suggest. 

Too often it is necessary to refer the research worker to the staff 
member who has charge of the periodicals for material in that depart- 
ment. Other library chiefs may be called upon for information as to 
what material is now at the cataloger’s, what material is hidden away 
among the unclassified and uncataloged collections. Without a subject 
specialist whose duty it would be to have all this information at her 
finger tips, in record files, not necessarily in her mind, a lot of time 
could be wasted and effort duplicated. Or else the investigator could 
give up in despair or file a complaint that he is getting neither efficient 
service nor satisfactory information. 
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For example, suppose a research worker from some certain company 

wished to improve its electrodiathermy machine. In the New York 
State Library he would go to the Medical Library first, perhaps, to 
search through the medical books and periodicals for information on 
all such machines and their therapeutic value. But then he must go to the 
General Library for material on the recent developments in the related 
fields of electricity and the physics of heat conduction. He must also 
go to the general Periodical Room, which is often a separate entity, for 
the current literature in the corresponding scientific journals. That pro- 
cedure may remain acceptable for the casual reader, but it should not 
be required of a serious research worker. The subject specialist should 
cover the preliminary searching and then stand ready to advise and help 
the research worker in further use of the library’s resources. And at the 
same time may I urge that all subject specialists seek advice in turn 
from the research worker on how these library resources may best be 
improved. It is, of course, understood, that I am speaking of the ad- 
vanced research worker. ‘Such questions as may with certainty be ade- 
quately handled by the department first approached should be disposed 
of at once.”” 

Mr. T. F. Currier, after several years of experimentation at the 
Harvard University Library suggests that classifiers and catalogers, since 
they must already have an extensive grasp of bibliographical tools and 
since new material received by the library could so easily be deposited 
with them, prove to be ideal subject specialists and economical for the 
running of the library. 

But others, especially Mr. Peyton Hurt, believe that all professional 
members of a large reference library staff, regardless of their technical 
specialities and routine duties, could be subject specialists, ‘‘all rendering 
general service and yet eachc rendering special service in a chosen field.’”* 
The specialists will, then, have ‘‘an acquaintance with general works, a 
knowledge of the special works and the ability to locate specific titles’ 
in their chosen fields. They could be consulted on the ordering of books 
in their subject. Indeed they might even instigate the orders. Then the 
books, as they are received, would be sent to them so that they personally 
might expedite the library procedures. 

For instance, in our Medical Library the Librarian orders the books. 
As soon as they are received by the Order Section, they are accessioned 
and sent to the Medical Library. From that moment on the Assistant 
Librarian assumes the responsibility of having them classified and cata- 
loged as quickly as possible. Her records show how far along a book 
is in case of a request and she automatically becomes responsible for any 
material held up in process. 

This will seem an unnecessary recommendation to you who, as 
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Medical Librarians, are all subject specialists. How often have you had a 
call for a book which has been ordered but not received, or for a 
journal which has been received but has been sent to the bindery? In 
each case you have your records and know exactly where to go to rush 
the necessary processes. What is much more important you also have 
the authority to do it. If all the professional members of a large library 
staff were cach held equally responsible and given the consequent au- 
thority over the material in other subject fields, the same efficiency in 
library procedures could be obtained. 

Thus all members of the professional staff would become daily more 
useful. “By having such additional duties placed upon their shoulders 
the persons concerned would take greater interest in their work, improve 
their knowledge of the special subject and at the same time their 
knowledge of the library's holdings.”’* And naturally they would auto- 
matically become interested in increasing these holdings. 

It should lead to a more closely knit staff. “The circulation librarian” 
becomes ‘‘more concerned with seeing that the demands for material 
under conditions conducive to study are met; the reference librarian 
that newer developments in research are accompanied by corresponding 
developments in reference material and techniques; the order librarian 
that the needs of research be adequately served by the books purchased; 
the catalogers that recent developments in the various fields of knowl- 
edge bear fruit in the revision of classification and subject headings.” 

Each will be a subject specialist, which is the librarian of the future, 
and ought to be the librarian of the present. In each will be developed 
a responsibility, drive, initiative and originality as well as an appreciation 
of bibliography, and ‘‘bibliography and scholarship are inseparable.” 
Each librarian will be the better administrator if he cultivates his own 
special branch of study, for thus he will have a sympathetic relation 
with other investigators. Certainly it cannot be said then that subject 
specialization leads to a parochial rather than a universal point of view. 

The large reference library of the future may be organized not by 
technical but by bibliographical function. For surely it is our job “to 
know what books are available in a subject and how they can best be 
used. It is impossible for any one person to acquire such a knowledge 
for every subject.’’’ Nor are there many guides for the general librarian 
to use. There is one entitled “Library Guide for the Chemist’ by Dr. 
Byron A. Soule of the University of Michigan (and I was not asked 
to give this volume publicity!) which is excellent for both the research 
worker and the librarian. But until more such volumes are published 
to cover other fields, we have even greater need of the subject specialists 
for they will make it possible for ‘‘libraries to be staffed with librarians 
who really know ‘what is what’ in their subject and the staff could be so 
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chosen (or trained) to cover as wide a field of specialized knowledge as 
possible. Then, and, I believe, only then can we expect to claim the 
genuine interest and faith of the sincere student.” He will then know 
that when he goes to his library he can talk with someone with intelligent 
interest and so be sure of obtaining the best that can be offered from the 
library's resources. 
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NOTES ON THE ASSOCIATION'S INTERESTS AND 
ACTIVITIES AS REFLECTED IN THE BULLETIN, 
1911-1941* 


By W. B. McDANIEL, 2D 


HE Bulletin is our annals of medical-library history. It is a fourth- 
"Th dee mirror with sound equipment, a telescopic talking ma- 
chine which unfolds with rather terrifying ruthlessness what we do and 
say at these meetings and reflects in other ways our problems and inter- 
ests. If it is one of our best friends, it is also certainly our severest critic. 
It might equally well be a guide and counsellor; and it was, in fact, that 
capacity which I had in mind when recently I went through it, making 
occasional and, as it turned out, almost illegible notes which, coming 
together after a fashion, begot the following random, but I hope not 
unintelligible, observations. 

At the annual meeting at Atlantic City in 1911, which resuscitated 
our Bulletin, there were present only ten, but distinguished, persons, 
including a sturdy friend and colleague who is with us today. Even as 
the mere lad he then was, incidentally, his bearing must have been 
tremendously impressive, at least in the eyes of the unidentified writer of 
the minutes. Our celebrated genetrix, Miss M. R. Charlton, was the duly 
elected secretary, but seems to have preferred to remain at home writing 
fairy tales. Whoever the reporter was, he refers very respectfully to a Dr. 
Charles Frankenberger, who, I might add, retained his medical degree 
for several more minutes. They were only ten, but it is clear that they 
had problems which we have not yet entirely solved. 

In the ducal halls of the Marlborough-Blenheim, they listened to 
papers on hospital records in relation to hospital libraries, on the estab- 
lishment of medical libraries in county medical societies, on the changes 
in medical periodical literature since January, 1909. They heard it sug- 
gested that research departments, medical laboratories, and other scien- 
tific institutions might use the exchange as a depository of reprints of 
their articles and of their transactions, for distribution to the mutual 
friends of the organizations. Another suggestion, later to recur in the 
editorial, October, 1919, anticipates the current realization in some re- 
gions of the union library catalogue. Having had an avuncular participa- 
tion a few years ago in the coming-to-be of our Philadelphia Union Li- 

* Read at the 43d Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, May 29, 1941. 
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brary Catalog, and being somewhat of a fanatic on the subject, I 
rejoiced at finding that Miss Coffman was scheduled to focus the Asso- 
ciation’s attention again, 22 years later, on this important development 
of communal resources. 

The Index Medicus was even then, in 1911, too slow in reporting 
on new books, and one energetic member presented a card catalog of 
important books published in England, France, and Germany in the pre- 
ceding three years; it was suggested that the list be kept up to date and 
revised on the appearance of the Index Medicus. During the year, the 
Bulletin, volume 1, presented the system of classification in use at one of 
the larger libraries, as well as several articles on various aspects of the care 
of books. We see, in short, the forming of a mould, even to the by- 
now-classical inclusion of a suggestion that Mr. Carnegie or his Institu- 
tion might look with favor on one of the projects proposed. 

The subject of a standard classification agitated us for a good many 
years. Various systems were published in the Bulletin, and in 1916 a 
committee on classification was appointed. For one reason or another, 
their report was carried in the womb for six years, until it was finally 
delivered at the 1921 meeting, which adopted the proposed classification 
“as a standard to be recommended to medical libraries, particularly those 
in the process of formation.” The subject thereafter retired from the 
scene formally, but still makes unofficial appearances occasionally. 

The standardization of library statistics, a problem child contempo- 
rary with the classification, is of course still around, and becomes no more 
tractable as it grows older. 

In 1912 there were remarks on increasing the usefulness of the 
medical library from the physician’s standpoint—a subject that with 
its corollary, stimulating the use of the library, has since then frequently 
cropped up in our papers and discussions. It was admitted that the 
“physician needs someone to help find the articles he wants, and pos- 
sibly to abstract such information as may be required’’; and again, that 
“there are comparatively few men who know how to use a medical 
library.’ While these remarks may be carried along, some of us may 
think, in the current file of the Department of Understatement, there 
remains the problem of what to do about it. The publication of the 
Bulletin of articles on the use of the reference library in the preparation 
of papers, and on bibliographic citation (it is pure facetiousness that 
causes me to allude here to several errors in the bibliographic citations 
of the most recent article on the subject published in our Ba/letin) ; the 
establishment of bibliographical and research departments in some of the 
larger libraries; the performance of these functions by many librarians 
themselves—all these steps to meet the problem do not so nearly reach 
its heart as do the relatively recent attempts by some librarians to train 
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medical students in the use of the library. This seems to me the only 
way by which we may hope to evolve a respectably large class of medical 
writers competent and willing to manage their own researches in the 
literature. Indeed I think it a cause for professional pride, that this 
impulse and effort come from the medical librarians. 

But there is another side of the question which we have not neg- 
lected either, I am happy to say. That concerns our own training. It is 
interesting to find in volume 2 an editorial proposing that a few days’ 
class-work be arranged at one of the large libraries in conjunction with 
the annual meeting. Thirty years ago, therefore, we sensed that the 
hard way was not, in the case of training for medical librarianship, the 
efficient way. We all admit that native intelligence, adaptability, and 
hard work may eventually produce an adequately trained medical li- 
brarian; but if this training is acquired during actual occupancy of a paid 
job in the library how can we justify the attendant loss in actual per- 
formance? Though the Bz/lletin tells us that various members of the 
Association have from time to time expressed their concern over the 
situation, it does not reveal that the Association has ever taken any 
steps to remedy it. Isolated attempts have been, are being, made (see, 
for instance, the Bulletin for March, 1941) to meet the need for 
medical library training, but their scope has necessarily been too limited 
to effect any important change in the general situation. Would it not be 
well for us to have a committee to canvass the present availability of 
training, the methods now used to obtain medical librarians, the prospects 
of available positions in the next few years, and to formulate recom- 
mendations pointed toward a possible solution of the problem? This 
morning’s report of the secretary, including a suggestion that a place- 
ment service might eventually be brought into being, is one hopeful 
aspect of the problem. One obvious solution, not to be hoped for in the 
immediate future, would be for our National Medical Library, as 
Colonel Jones so appropriately terms it, to institute a course in medical 
librarianship. If the standards of admission were high, and the enroll- 
ment related to demand, our troubles would be over, in this respect at 
least. 

Before leaving this vale of self-criticism I beg leave to call your 
attention to the following words, published in the Bulletin a year or so 
ago: “In not a few cases, the material [sent in to the Bulletin] was 
hastily put together and there were many mistakes, particularly in refer- 
ence to the literature, something that no conscientious librarian should 
allow. The editor is not a little surprised to find how badly some of our 
fellow members write, in view of the fact that their daily labors are 
literary and they are supposed to be taught at the very start of their 
career to be meticulous and accurate in citing references.” 
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I do not remember having come across a similar criticism in the 
thirty-year file of the Bulletin. And yet those words might well apply 
to the whole file, not just to one volume. It is a not-too-pretty picture 
of carelessness and inaccurate writing. The stenographic reports of our 
business meetings are merciless, but can in part be explained: the inter- 
vention of a possibly indifferent shorthand artist; the natural inelegan- 
cies of colloquial speech, especially when discussions become heated. 
There are passages where cross purpose and irrelevancy unite to form 
the most sublime nonsense; where a chance remark, ‘““Mrs. X said she 
bought flowers and ash trays with her fines,’’ assumes an epic grandeur. 
Our real concern, however, is not with these reports, but with the 
papers, notes, committee reports we have, or wish, to send in. It seems 
to me that no amount of haste or pressure should induce a librarian 
to publish material that is inaccurate. Style he may not have or care for; 
grammar he may not have, or even be conscious of the lack of it. But 
bibliographic accuracy is the badge of all our tribe. Without it, we are 
in a poor position to beguile our patrons into its cultivation. One might 
think the editing of a librarians’ journal a sinecure. We have the best 
evidence that, in our case, it is not. How about it? 

Came the war, in 1914, promptly acknowledged in the October 
Bulletin with an editorial entitled, “The war and medical literature.” 
We learn from it that even so early the French publications, with the 
exception of Presse médicale, had all been suspended, as had the Bel- 
gian; the Italian journals had suffered more than seemed necessary; the 
Scandinavian were still appearing; the English were going on much as 
before; the German were merely delayed; the Austrian were in doubt, 
none having been received. The war, strangely, is not thereafter men- 
tioned until the Bulletin of April, 1917, when another editorial, “The 
war and medical libraries,” resumes the subject. The United States had 
declared war very recently, of course, and the editorial’s chief purpose 1s 
to outline the types of medico-military literature that would be in de- 
mand. The issue for October contains a classification for war literature 
and an editorial by Garrison, listing a number of current and classic 
works on military medicine and surgery. The 1918 meeting was post- 
poned, presumably on account of the war. There are a few brief notes 
on medico-military literature, but a rather surprising absence of in- 
formation on the status of the foreign literature. From a note in the 
issue for October, 1918, it seems that some libraries had been con- 
tinuing their subscriptions, ordering their agents to hold the periodicals 
until cessation of hostilities. In 1918 an American Library Association 
committee succeeded in securing the importation of a limited number 
of journals by institutions. I find nowhere any evidence that the Asso- 
ciation studied the problem officially either before or after the war. 
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It seems to me highly desirable that in the present conflict we do not 
confine ourselves to publishing war bibliographies, but study the serious 
question of the foreign publications from all angles. I believe that a 
detailed study of what our libraries did in the last war, including a 
follow-up, would be of some help in deciding on present problems. 
The Committee on Periodical and Serial Publications by its recent 
questionnaire, indicates that the opportunity for assembling and analyz- 
ing these data is not going to be allowed to pass this time. 

The “Round Table,” or “Question Box,” seems to have made its 
début, at least under that name, in 1916, in a certain charming city on 
the banks of the Huron. I mean to say, it was to have made its début 
there. A program was announced; a leader was chosen to fire the opening 
shot. Unfortunately, the train ride between Detroit and Ann Arbor was 
more of an event then than it is today. The subjects were so com- 
pletely thrashed out informally during the ride that, when it came time 
for the table to be rolled on, discussion was waived. 

This useful device, the “Round Table,” has, as you know, often 
been employed since then to enable us to discuss routine problems: re- 
prints and pamphlets; classification and cataloguing; package libraries; 
co-operation; reference service; inter-library loans; book selection; treat- 
ment of portraits; duplicates, etc. These are our hardy perennials. The 
stenographic reports of the discussions might suggest that we occasionally 
come rather zu lehren than zu Jernen; unfortunately, they are not able 
to give the weights of our brains before and after. It is perhaps unwise 
for these discussions to be printed verbatim; but they do often bring 
to light interesting individual procedures. Could not the round tablers 
at each s€ance vote on the most important new methods uncovered, and 
recommend that formal descriptions of them be written and printed 
in the Bulletin? 

The 1921 meeting that adopted the long-aborning standard classifica- 
tion also saw the creation of a committee ‘to get out a library manual 
for the use of medical librarians and others interested.”’ If I remember 
correctly, that was by no means the first time such a project had been 
broached. Only now, 20 years later, can we indulge in a reasonable 
hope that we shall live to see its realization. There seems never to have 
been any serious objection to the proposed handbook. Why has it taken 
us so long to do something about it? Obviously, meeting but once a 
year, we cannot pass miracles; nor should we be precipitate where 
serious disagreement exists. But a reading of the Bulletin causes to arise 
in one’s mind the suspicion that our meetings have too often been 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of talk, the intervals between them too 
lacking in effective action. It is not a duty laid on us particularly, to 
prove the validity of the National Resources Committee’s findings: 
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“From the early origins of an invention to its social effects the time 
averages about thirty years.” 

Our fully declared war with the German publishers began as long 
ago as 1924, with a forthright resolution “urging the library and in- 
dividual members of the Association to discontinue the purchase of 
German medical books until such time as the German publishers adopt 
a more equitable policy toward the American subscribers regarding 
prices.”” The war has been going on intermittently ever since, as every- 
one knows, and many important successes have been scored by the As- 
sociation’s committees. As the Committee on Periodicals and Serial 
Publications has been on its feet for a pretty long time now, I venture 
to nominate it for the status of a “‘standing’’ committee. 

In 1924, also, there was appointed a committee on medical literature 
available to the lay reader. I now quote from the minutes of a meeting 
a few years later: 

Voice: There is another special committee. That was on a list of books. 

President: Who is the chairman and who is the committee ? 

Mr. X: I was a member of it. That is all I know. I believe Mrs. Y was 
chairman of the committee, but has not been active for two or three years. 

President: The committee has become mummified. We had better leave it 
in the museum. 

Mr. Z: I move that the committee on “‘list of books,” which has not 
been acting, be discharged (The motion was carried) 


In 1938—-14 years later—after several more false starts, a “List 
of health works for lay readers” was actually compiled and published, 
as you know. 

We have ever been alert to the periodic crises facing the Army 
Medical Library and the Index-Catalogue, and have evidently not been 
at all bashful in expressing our views with regard to the form and 
content of the latter’s sometimes errant spouse, the Quarterly Cumula- 
tive Index Medicus, née Index Medicus, who has certainly been a better 
girl since the Association undertook to offer her advice based on per- 
sonal experience. These seem to me thoroughly legitimate interests of 
the Association, as we are so often of necessity interpreters of these pub- 
lications to the medical profession. There are still puzzling practices that 
defy our attempts to interpret them, I know—-to cite a minor one: 
the invariable listing of a John Henry Smith, 2d, as John Henry Smith, 
/r., when legally and genetically they could not be the same fellow— 
but we have shaken down to a mutual regard for each other’s problems, 
and out of that comes inevitably a stronger will to co-operate in our 
mutual aims, which are essentially identical. 

Reading on and on, I was rather touched by the spirited defense put 
up from time to time, as need arose, against the seductive advances of 
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other organizations. First, the American Library Association appeared 
in the guise of the big, bad wolf, and, latterly, the Special Libraries 
Association—or perhaps it was vice versa. Regardless of the merits of 
either side of the controversy, it seemed to me that emotionalism rather 
often dominated our discussions of the subject. The subject will unques- 
tionably come up again from time to time. When it does, I hope 
that we shall view it with unbloodshot eyes, asking only the metallic 
question: What are the advantages and disadvantages? Both of these 
will be factual, insofar as that range of the spectrum is open to human 
sense. 

In recent years, our attention has been given, you all remember, to 
various phases of the indexing of medical literature. The need for a 
clinical abstract publication, and for an index to health material appear- 
ing in non-medical publications, has been bruited about. If our tears 
have not yet nourished the seeds into the bloom of full maturity, our 
reservoir of tears is inexhaustible, and someday they will prevail. Not 
content merely to preach, and to pray, our members have produced, 
and the Bulletin further disseminated, lists of various sorts: of society 
directories of interest to us; of medical bibliographies; of reference 
works in medicine; of foreign directories of the medical and some allied 
professions. Contributors to the Bulletin have evaluated for us, on 
the basis of citation statistics, both medical and biochemical periodicals. 
We have been kept abreast of developments in the use of the micro- 
film. Medical history has always had a prominent place in our meeting 
activities and in our Bulletin. A striking development of recent years has 
been the emergence of an active and effective dental group. I trust 
that they do not think of ws as the big, bad wolf. As for the blessed 
Exchange, 1911-1941, one can say only: “And lo! Ben Adhem’s name 
led all the rest.” 

There never has been, I suppose, or hardly could be, complete 
agreement as to what the character of our annual programs should be; 
or as to what type of material the Bz/letin should publish in the rela- 
tively little space left to fight over after the proceedings have been 
interred. It seems clear that, though we have always had the broader 
aspects of our potential usefulness before us—-in the form of a stand- 
ard classification, a handbook, indexing projects, etc., as well as the 
cultural obligations of our profession, these have tended in recent 
years to assume a place of primary importance in our activities and in- 
terests, which, in one opinion, is as it should be. The round table will 
always have its place, whether formally or informally, at our meetings. 
But there are bigger, more vital problems confronting us as a united 
profession, and the strength and influence of the Association will grow 
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only as we meet them with the armamentarium of resolutions, non- 
mummified committees, and publications. 

I should say, from my Wanderstunden through the Bulletin, that 
there could seldom have been a really dull meeting or a number of the 
Bulletin that didn’t have something in it of interest. I enjoyed reading, 
or re-reading, a number of the papers; was much interested in following 
the discussions from year to year on the hardy perennials; became in- 
flated with pride as the real accomplishments of the Association were 
brought freshly to mind; and I /oved the minutes. Finally, despite all 
the seeming aimlessness, cross-purposes, lack of decision, I felt very 
strongly the fundamental spirit that has held this Association together 
for so long. It is not a mercenary love for our Abou Ben Adhem, but 
a genuine feeling of comradeship, and a genuine, earnest desire to 
move in the direction of the light. I closed volume 29, number 3, with 
the reflection, it is true, that we have a long, and probably a hard, way 
to go. But I was happy at the thought, because it is fun to go, as we 
do, together. 





PRACTICAL POINTS ON MICROFILMS* 
By MiLprep E. WALTER 


NE MANIFESTATION of co-operation between libraries is evidenced 
C) in microfilm service. It would be impossible for every library to set 
up its own filming service. Therefore, it is dependent upon the 
service provided by others, and is less concerned with the technical prob- 
lems of the actual filming of material than with the problems presenting 
themselves after the films are in the library. 

One of the principal uses of microfilm is its substitution for inter- 
library loans. No one can deny the advantages to the lending library 
and the borrowing library. The volume desired need not be shipped out 
of the library and remains available for use. There is no wear and tear 
on the volume, or the danger of possible loss in transit, there is no 
necessity for haste in reading the article that the volume may be re- 
turned within the allotted time, and the film may be consulted at any 
time. Finally, it is the means of disseminating knowledge at low cost. 

Another use of films is the reproducing of old books and manu- 
scripts, such as the project of filming “Books Printed in England be- 
fore 1550” by University Microfilms of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Another 
phase is the copying of books out of print, but of more recent date. 
In a recent letter in Sczence, May 23, 1941, Mr. Watson Davis of Sci- 
ence Service, suggested the use of film copy for completing files of 
foreign journals lost in shipping during the present conflict. 

The Library of Congress and the National Archives have utilized 
film for duplicating the union catalogs. This method insures absolute 
accuracy in duplication, low cost for the project and an economy of 
space in storage. Its disadvantage is that the film copy cannot be kept 
up to date without refilming the entire catalog. 

At the present time the Radiology Department of the University of 
Rochester is engaged in copying its X-ray plates made since the open- 
ing of the department in 1926, on positive 45 mm. film to produce 
2” x 2” film slides. Each slide is mounted and clipped to the patient's 
record and filed with it. Eventually, all old plates will be discarded, 
releasing much needed storage space. 

Thus far the advantages for the use of microfilm outweigh the dis- 
advantages. The main disadvantage is the film reader, called by Dr. 

* Read at the 43d Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, May 29, 1941. 
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M. L. Raney the “bottleneck” of microfilm. Many models of film readers 
have appeared on the market and have not proved satisfactory for vari- 
ous reasons. Price has been a definite obstacle to the smaller libraries 
in purchasing library reading models. Fatigue and eyestrain have re- 
sulted from the use of some of the reading devices. Three models 
recommended by H. H. Fussler of the University of Chicago Libraries 
in the Library Journal are as follows: The Recordak Library Projector, 
Model C, the Argus Reading Machine and the Micro-News Reader. The 
Recordak Library Projector, Model C, is adapted for 16 or 35 mm. 
film in any placement and is suitable for either book, journal or news- 
paper reading. The price is $325.00. The Argus Reading Machine** 
sold for $87.50. It accommodated 16 and 35 mm. film in any position 
and could also be used as a projector. It was not suited to newspaper 
reading. The Micro-News Reader made by the Graphic Service Corpora- 
tion of Boston, is designed primarily for newspaper films. It costs 
$250.00 and is made only upon order. 

As much of the film is in short strips, the following readers are listed 
as being satisfactory for reading such strips. The Society of Visual Ed- 
ucation, Inc., of Chicago, is manufacturing a model called the Engineer- 
ing Model and selling for $57.75. This reader has an excellent lens, 
handles rolls as well as strip film, has a translucent screen a foot square 
and is portable, weighing less than fifteen pounds. The Students’ Micro- 
film Reader was designed by an Advisory Committee of the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning. It is manufactured by the Spencer Lens 
Co. of Buffalo, New York, and sells for $32.00. It is designed for 
35 mm. film in strips no longer than nine inches in length. As yet it 
has no adapter for roll film. It is an excellent reader for the individual 
scholar for whose needs it is primarily designed. The Federal Stamp- 
ing & Engineering Corporation of Brooklyn, New York, manufactures 
a Federal Model 810 Illuminated Viewer for 35 mm. strip film 
and 2” x 2” slides. Its price is $6.50. The Bausch & Lomb Co. of 
Rochester, New York, has a reader called the B. & L. Film Viewer for 
35 mm. film and 2” x 2” film slides. With the attachment of a Filmor- 
ator, the Viewer is adapted to the reading of strip film. The viewer is 
$8.50, the Filmorator, $3.00. This device is used in the Department of 
Radiology of the University of Rochester for studying the 2” x 2” film 
slides, made from the regulation X-ray plates. The department finds it 
entirely satisfactory for this purpose. 

Continuing with the disadvantages of microfilm, the old question 
of copyright crops up. Publishing the results of research presupposes that 
it is for the advancement of knowledge and for the benefit of others and 
is not for personal gain. Bibliofilm Service, distributing 20,000 pages 


** The Argus Reader is no longer being manufactured it has been announced. 
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of copy in one month has had no complaints of infringement, but it 
should be understood that the diversion of reproduction for anything 
except research purposes is a misuse of the privilege. 

Variation in the price of microfilm is another obstacle, a minor one, 
to its use. As yet there is no uniform price agreed upon by those supply- 
ing film copy. After inclosing a money order for the estimated amount 
due, it is annoying to have the copy arrive with a charge higher than 
was expected. 

The next problem to consider is the classification and cataloging of 
microfilm. The first article on this subject appeared in 1937, and as 
yet there is no set standard. It is agreed, however, that classification is a 
luxury and has little advantage, as it is presumed that films will not be 
used at the shelf, but will be kept together in the vicinity of the film 
reader. Cataloging, it is advised, should be as simple as possible while 
conforming to standard cataloging rules as applied to the original 
material. Elaborate cataloging of a film strip would cost more than the 
strip and defeat the purpose of film use, low cost. To indicate to the 
reader that the material to be consulted is not the original but a film 
copy, the catalog card is labeled “Film” or “Microfilm.’” The call 
number is a film symbol followed by a serial number given to the film as 
it is received. In addition to the author, title and imprint, the collation is 
given if possible, or the number of reels, if more than one. Data con- 
cerning the film are contained in notes. These include such items as 
position or placement of copy on the film, width of film if other than 
35 mm., location of the original copy, and reduction ratio of film. All 
items listed in the notes are not included by every library, depending 
upon the simplicity or completeness of the cataloging. Notes on cards 
in the University of Rochester Rush Rhees Library read as follows: 

(1) Film reproduction, position 3. 
University microfilms no. 1171 (case 7, carton 42) 


Short-title catalogue no. 10999. 
(Card supplied by Michigan) 


(2) Film reproduction, position 3. 
Original copy in the British Museum. 

When films are cataloged the next question is what to do with 
them. The common procedure is to splice the smaller strips together 
and wind them on a reel holding 100 feet of film. An identification 
mark, visible with the naked eye, should appear on each leader strip 
to aid in locating the desired item. This mark may be photographed 
on the leader, printed on with black ink, or a sticker may be pasted on, 
and this refers to the shelf list or catalog card. Reels are usually boxed 
in cartons, labeled with the film shelf number, author and title. Boxes 
or cases constructed of heavy cardboard to fit the depth of the shelf, 
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hold six cartons. These are labeled with the series to which the films 
belong. 

The opposition to this method of filing film comes from scientists 
who object to the placing of short strips on reels, maintaining that it is a 
time-consuming process to unwind a reel to find the proper strip. A 
method designed essentially to overcome this feature is in use at the 
Research Library of the Atlas Powder Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Correspondence size manila folders are lined with paper pockets, 
stitched horizontally, making five pockets to a side, or ten in all. Each 
pocket is capable of holding a twelve inch strip of 35 mm. film equal 
to ten pages of print. One hundred and ten pages of print may be filed 
in one folder. Identification is entered on each paper pocket. The folders 
are filed alphabetically by journal and then chronologically. Abstracts 
of the films in Chemical Abstracts are stamped ‘‘Filed’’ thus indicating 
that the library has a film copy. 

Dr. L. R. Dice of the University of Michigan describes another 
method for filing short film strips. He advocates the use of a good quality 
stationers’ envelopes measuring 4144” x 91” in size with paper parti- 
tions separating the individual film strips. One envelope will provide 
storage for ninety-six printed pages on eight double frame film strips. 
Identification may be made on the outside of the envelope. A sheet 
of paper placed in the envelope gives the catalog data and any addi- 
tional information thought necessary. This method recommends itself 
for its low cost, ease in inserting film strips and the protection provided 
each strip by the paper partitions. 

In handling film the question of dust must always be a major con- 
sideration. Dust on film or parts of the projector coming in contact with 
the film causes scratches. Carbon tetrachloride on a soft velvet cloth will 
clean it satisfactorily. Rough handling and constant use of film cause 
scratching and tearing. Too long use in the reading machine tends 
to overheat the film resulting in buckling and blistering. 

Normal temperature and humidity do not affect safety film. Film, 
dried out, will reabsorb moisture with a rise in humidity. If stored 
in a cabinet, a saturated solution of sodium dichromate in a dish will 
restore the proper humidity. The Remington-Rand Company recently 
advertised a chemically controlled humidity storage file which maintains 
the humidity at the proper level. 

With the opening of the Medicofilm Service of the Army Medical 
Library in the fall of 1940, the largest medical library in the world 
became the principal source of microfilms for medical libraries and 
research workers. This service, formerly conducted by Bibliofilm Serv- 
ice, is operated on a non-profit basis for the benefit of research workers 
unable to consult the material personally. With this service at his dis- 
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posal, the scientist in a distant laboratory, without library facilities, can 
now be as well informed in scientific affairs as his fellow scientist work- 
ing in a well-established center with many volumes at his command. 
Bibliofilm Service, conducted since July, 1937 by the American Docu- 
mentation Institute, has functioned since November, 1934. It is also 
conducted on a non-profit basis and makes available material from the 
libraries of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Geological Survey, 
the National Bureau of Standards and other government libraries in 
Washington. Other outstanding sources for film copy are the University 
of Chicago, Columbia University, Harvard, Johns Hopkins University, 
the University of Michigan, through University Microfilms, and Yale. 
This list by no means exhausts all the resources in this country, but 
brings out those of most interest to medical libraries. It seems timely 
to report here that the new edition of the Union List of Serials will 
carry information on microfilming and photostating facilities among the 
institutions co-operating. 

The charges for microfilm copy from the sources listed above are as 
follows: 


Bibliofilm Service 1 cent per page $.20 service charge 

University of Chicago 2 cents per exposure $.25 service charge 
on each item $59 minimum charge 

Columbia University 2 cents per exposure $1.00 minimum charge 

Harvard 3 cents per exposure $1.00 minimum charge 

Johns Hopkins 4 cents per exposure 

Medicofilm Service $.25 per complete article up to 25 pages in length; 


$.10 for next ten pages or fraction thereof. 
Michigan (University Microfilms) 21/4 cents per exposure, $.25 service charge on each 
additional volume, $1.00 minimum charge. 


Yale 3 cents per exposure $1.00 minimum charge 


Microfilms of the present are a far cry from those dispatched by 
carrier pigeon out of besieged Paris in 1871, as described in an article 
on microphotography by Dr. M. L. Raney. With new techniques and 
methods, microfilms are proving to be a powerful tool for service. 



































MEDICAL COLLECTIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN* 


By Dr. BRUNO MEINECKE 


N DAYS OF YORE Cicero once wrote: Hoc enim uno praestamus vel 
I maxime feris, quod conloquimur inter nos et quod exprimere dicendo 
fensa possumus, ‘In this one particular do we especially excel the brute 
creation, namely, in our ability to hold mutual conversation and to ex- 
press ideas in language’ (de Or. I, 8, 32). Elsewhere he echoes the 
thought that excellence and achievement in this universal boon to man 
are among the most potent factors in moulding the controlling influence 
which weans men from a condition of barbarism to a high state of 
social and political culture. Not only are we in full accord with the 
sentiments of the great Roman master, but we fully believe that the 
spoken and the written word through the medium of manuscripts and 
books engender a psychic contagion which permeates the innermost 
fibres of our being, becomes ingrained and infused in our personality, 
and after a prolonged exposure may eventually make us into men. Just 
as there are primary themes and melodies which, when skilfully inter- 
twined by a master mind, produce a majestic symphony, so language 
and literature, which record the spiritual triumphs of great intellects 
in any given field, quite unconsciously shape and mould our characters, 
inspire us to more humane efforts. It is for this reason that we would 
especially honor those who love books, the bibliophiles, men who run 
the risk of starvation to purchase them, and, totally prodigal of their 
treasures, bestow them upon others. 

Three such magnanimous souls have their names indelibly inscribed 
in the archives of our medical library, Doctors Lewis Stephen Pilcher, 
Ernest W. Haas, and LeRoy Crummer. All three are sons of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, although Dr. Crummer received his M.D. degree 
from Northwestern University. 

Dr. Pilcher was the scion of a noble line of American pioncers. 
His father, Elijah Holmes Pilcher, was a preacher by profession, who 
subsequently also studied law. As a Regent of the University of Michigan 
in its early history he was in large measure instrumental in establishing 
the Medical Department here, and he himself took the degree of M.D. 
from Michigan in 1859. Such sturdy stock went into the intellectual 

* Presented at the 43d Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, May 30, 1941. 
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fibre of Dr. Lewis Pilcher, who inherited the passion for knowledge 
through books which later prompted him to write: ‘‘As I sit in my 
library the room is full of the stir of these companions chosen from all 
ages. 

His special interests in anatomy and surgery are naturally reflected 
in the elegant folios which bear the imprint of Aldus or Stephanus, or 
such treasures as were issued by the Elzevirs. The latter alone comprise 
thirty-three examples, all of them handsome and dainty, with titles 
that range from Hippocrates to Boerhaave, whose work is the last 
publication of Abraham Elzevir in the year 1701, when the famous 
house finally closed its doors. 

Then the Vesaliana alone comprise a priceless collection of which 
Dr. Pilcher was justifiably proud. Among them may be found some 
twenty-four varied volumes from the first edition to Morley’s essay 
of 1853. And what a thrill Dr. Pilcher must have felt when he con- 
templated the elegant copies of his four favorite giants, Hippocrates, 
Galen, Vesalius, and Harvey! To a man of Dr. Pilcher’s stature such 
demigods could sing the grand and lofty strains of a medical epic that 
would vie with the Pierian spring. What a depth of feeling oft-times 
encompassed his heart as he searched for his treasures is well illustrated 
by the romantic story of the manner in which he secured his book-plate 
on a visit to Bologna, as recounted in his autobiography under the title 
“A Surgical Pilgrim’s Progress.” While he was in Bologna, he had a 
plaster cast made of a tablet which he had discovered in the church of 
San Vitale, representing the great master of anatomy, Mondino da 
Luzzi, seated in a massive professorial chair, teaching his specialty 
to a group of medical students. This cast was the chief mural decoration 
in his own library for many years. We may well imagine with what a 
worshipful reverence and possessive satisfaction he contemplated the 
fine exemplars of this “morning star of the renaissance of medicine,” 
as they beckoned to him from the shelves of his library. It was a brother, 
Dr. James Evelyn Pilcher, who translated the famous work of Mundinus 
entiled de anathomia humani corporis interioribus membris into English, 
and presented it to Dr. Lewis Pilcher. This unpublished manuscript 
is among the several items of the Pilcher collection. 

Besides the rare folios of Mondino our collectioa includes the editio 
princeps of Paré, 1575, the first Latin edition of 1594, the first German 
edition of 1600, an early Dutch printing of 1604, the first French edi- 
tion of 1633, the third English edition of 1678, and some others. 

Celsus, the Roman artifex medicinae, is liberally represented with 
seven fine copies, two of which are incunabula, the first edition of 1478, 
and the later printing of 1497. There are furthermore ten volumes of 
Hippocrates, and seven of Galen. The first edition of Galen, printed 
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by Aldus in 1525, was one of several books purchased by Dr. Pilcher 
at an auction in the city of Breslau, Germany, in 1881. 

Since Dr. Pilcher was well trained in Latin and Greek, the old 
masters were more to him than mere bindings with a vacant stare: he 
could read them and appropriate their thoughts in the original. He was 
equally at home in modern languages. Among early German books we 
may mention the oldest printed textbook on surgery in the German 
language, and the first surgical textbook printed in any language after 
the discovery of printing, namely, Das Buch der Cirurgia des Hieronymus 
Brunschwig, printed at Strassburg in 1497. Finally, we must not fail 
to mention some twenty copies of one of Dr. Pilcher’s great favorites, 
William Harvey; here, too, the editio princeps of 1628 is the first of the 
list. Of the de motu cordis alone there are eleven editions. 

Such incomparable friends were among the constant companions 
of Dr. Pilcher, who always cherished the hope that his accumulations of 
some forty years might be kept intact. There are in addition many 
standard works of more modern times, which repose comfortably with 
their more famous elder brethren in the recesses of the Rare Book 
Room. Many early works in English, French, German, and a few in 
Dutch, dating from the sixteenth century and treating surgery, anatomy, 
and general medicine, help to stabilize the collection. Such are the 
models, Dr. Pilcher proudly confesses, upon which he endeavored to 
construct the ideals of his own life. 

The Haas collection is made up entirely of incunabula. They are 
twenty-six in number, nineteen of which are medical incunabula. We 
may mention the Latin version of Hippocrates’ Prognosticon, printed at 
Venice in 1485, a rare book; the de venenis of Petrus de Abano dated 
1478; the edition of 1473 of Johannes Gerson’s de pollutione nocturna; 
and the Opera omnia of Antonius Guainerius, printed at Venice in 
1497. The Haas family offered the University a proposed fund to be 
used to provide a collection of incunabula of Internal Medicine to be 
known as the Dr. Ernest W. Haas Collection. 

In accordance with the old German proverb, “Aller guten Dinge 
sind drei,” we come now to Dr. LeRoy Crummer, who was graduated 
from the University in 1893 with the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Dr. Crummer has left the University an extensive collection of one 
thousand and fourteen volumes, and thereby has greatly helped to en- 
hance the medical facilities for scholarship and research in the history of 
medicine. His appreciative insight is well expressed in his own words: 
“The printer, the binder, the artist, all come in for their share of study, 
and these subsidiary interests may become particularly fascinating, since 
it is by investigating such matters that the influence of the author upon 
his period may be determined. That cultural and historical background 
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so necessary to the accomplished physician can be obtained more easily 
and thoroughly in the bibliographic study of the history of medicine 
than in other ways” (p. 107, A Doctor’s Odyssey, A. G. Beaman). 

In the Crummer room repose thirty-seven incunabula, not all of 
them medical, among which is the second edition of Celsus printed in 
1481, considered equally as rare as the first edition of 1478; the first 
edition of conciliator et de venenis by Petrus de Abano, celebrated 
Italian physician and philosopher who died in 1315; Johannes Gerson’s 
medico-theological treatise, de pollutione nocturna, in the first and very 
rare edition of 1466, printed by Zell, generally reputed to have intro- 
duced the art of printing in Cologne; a copy of the Strassburg edition 
of the Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum of 1491. Harvey is well repre- 
sented with sixteen volumes. 

Dr. Crummer’s ability to read Greek and Latin is significantly re- 
flected in the copies of Hippocrates’ Prognosticon printed in 1485; 
Galen's Therapeutica published in 1527 the vade mecum of practi- 
tioners in the Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, highly recom- 
mended by Cassiodorus; the Aldine edition of Medici antiqui printed 
in 1547, which incidentally contains a valuable gynecological treatise, 
de passionibus mulierum supposedly written by Trotula, who may have 
been a lady physician at Salerno. 

Some thirty-four copies of Regimen sanitatis bear eloquent witness 
to Dr. Crummer’s enthusiasm for the Schola Salernitana. Since he was 
especially interested in medical illustrations, his collection is rich in 
works which were chosen for this purpose. Such a book is Spiegel der 
Artznei by Laurentius Fries, printed in Strassburg in 1532, which has 
an unusual frontispiece depicting phases of medical biography; Walther 
Reiff’s Lustgarten der Gesundheit, published at Frankfort in 1546, is a 
curious encyclopedic work discussing horticulture, animal husbandry and 
related subjects from a medical standpoint, and includes many expres- 
sive pictures and illustrations interpreting the social and cultural life 
of the times. A well selected group of twenty volumes by the German 
physician and surgeon, Walter Herman Ryff, who flourished in the 
middle of the sixteenth century and whose exact position in the history 
of medicine is beclouded, contains some first editions in the field of 
anatomy and general medicine, and the various illustrations, such as 
may be found in the Frawen Rosengarten, relating to obstetrical mat- 
ters and the care of infants, have a high value for the research scholar. 

From a bibliographic standpoint the fine collection of Sir Thomas 
Brown's Religio Medici, comprising thirty-nine editions and transla- 
tions and imitations, is especially worthy of mention, because it was 
precisely this book which first aroused Dr. Crummer’s desire to collect. 
A large list of later works from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
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centuries may be discovered on the shelves, whose importance, however, 
must not be minimized because they are easier to procure. In connection 
with his book collecting Dr. Crummer amassed a large number of por- 
traits of famous physicians, and a small number of old surgical instru- 
ments, bleeding bowls, microscopes, as well as a few visceral manikins, 
all of which are a part of his gift. 

And so we may confidently say that we have here at Michigan the 
nucleus of one of the best collections on the history of medicine that may 
be found in the Middle West. Not ephemeral are such contributions 
as these; indeed, we cherish the fond hope that C/o Medica may continue 
to play on the heart-strings of many other generous bibliophiles, whose 
gifts may be devoted to constant study and research to elucidate the 
records and evolution of medicine. 

If nature had thus endowed us so as to make it possible to compose 
a medical symphony, we should employ as our central theme the trite 
old saying so well reiterated by Goethe: ‘Das eigentliche Studium der 
Menschheit ist der Mensch,” and the first subject of our First Move- 
ment would be interpretative of a nymph of surpassing beauty, whose 
name would be “‘Tatria,’”’ the Art of Healing, and among her beneficent 
courtiers we should accord a prominent place to her bibliophiles for their 
boundless generosity to American institutions. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


EARLY this spring the library of the Dental School, University of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, acquired the important historical collection on dentistry 
formerly owned by Professor Arrigo Piperno of Rome, Italy. A prominent 
Italian dentist and editor of La Stomatologia, Professor Piperno had collected 
many early and rare dental items, chiefly Italian. Besides the books, some of 
which do not appear in the dental bibliographies, the collection includes about 
fifty early engravings illustrative of dental subjects, a group of St. Apollonia, 
a number of announcement sheets or advertisements of early dentists, and 
hand-written dental prescriptions dating from 1650. The Piperno collection 
inakes a valuable addition to the library’s material in the field of dental 
history. 


THE LIBRARY of about seven hundred volumes of August Kach, former 
Baltimore pharmacist and an alumnus of the school was recently presented 
to the School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, Baltimore. The collec- 
tion is especially strong in botany and pharmaceutical botany and includes 
early and rare books in these fields, many of which are outstanding for their 
beautiful plant illustrations. 


A PORTRAIT of Benjamin Waterhouse, one of the three original professors 
of the Harvard Medical School, was recently bequeathed to the school by his 
great granddaughter and now hangs in the Medical School Library. 


THE LIBRARY of the Chicago Chapter of the American College of Sur- 
geons was so fortunate as to receive a three day visit from Miss Mary Louise 
Marshall as she passed through Chicago following the meeting in Ann Arbor. 
At that time she called upon a surprisingly large number of medical libraries 
and was guest of honor at a small dinner party arranged so that all medical 
librarians in the Chicago area (especially those who had been unable to be 
present at the annual meeting) might have an opportunity to learn of the 
plans for the coming year. Miss Metta Loomis presided at the dinner and at 
its conclusion invited the group to progress to the “Bates Affair,” a dinner 
of the Alumni Association and Faculty of the College of Medicine of the 
University of Illinois at which Miss Margaret Bates, who had completed 
twenty-five years of service in the medical library of the University of Illinois, 
was an honored guest. 
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